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IN ALL THE WORLD NO TRIP LIKE THIS 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Open their season 1902 Saturday, June 14th, from Buffalo. Sailings twice a week 
thereafter. Steamships NORTH WEST.and NORTH LAND will ply between 
BUFFALO and CHICAGO, stopping at Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Harbor 
Springs and Milwaukee, connecting with railroad and steamship lines at those ports. 
These ships have been improved at an expenditure of $400,000.00. Write for par- 
ticulars regarding improvements, rates, and description of Great Lakes Trip. Address 


W. M. LOWRIE, General Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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WAUMBEK 


AND COTTAGES 


Jefferson, N. H1., in the White 
Mountains, 


Will open in June. Bookings now being made. 


For Plans, Booklets, etc., address 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager. 
A. J. MURPHY, Assistant Manager. 


At Laurel House, Lakewood, 
Until June. 


Through train service from Grand Central, New 
York, begins June 23, and will include a new night train. 
Leave New York at 9 P. M. daily except Sundays; 
arrive Jefferson9 A.M. Leave Jefferson 8 P. M. daily 
except Saturday ; arrive New York 7.05 A. M. 
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By GEORGE W. CABLE 


NOW READY 


THE NEW NOVEL ENTITLED 


BY LOW. HILL 


THE SCENE LAID IN THE MASSACHUSETTS COUNTRY 
WHICH HE HAS RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR HIS HOME 


SIX 
EXQUISITE 
DRAWINGS 

IN 
COLOR 

BY 
FP, w. 


YOHN 
$1.25 


By the author of 
“THE 
CAVALIER” 





AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 
W. W. JACOBS’S humorous novel 


AT SUNWICH PORT 


Freely and humorously illustrated by WILL OWEN 


“ Dickens himself need not be ashamed of the characters and the humor that Mr. Jacobs has 
here created.”—New York Press. 
$1.50 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 





Presbyterian Home Missions 
By the Rev. SHERMAN H, DOYLE, D.D. 


With an introduction by the Rev. C. L. Thompson, 

D.D., Secretary ot the Board of Home Missions 

i2me, cloth. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage, 
12 cents. 

In the introductory chapter Dr. Thompson traces the 
history of Domestic Missions from tue first action of the 
General Assembly upon the subject to 1816. Dr. os 
continues the record of the Board’s work from that period 
to the present time—among the Indians, the Alaskans, 
the Mormons, the Mountaineers, the Mexicans in the 
United States, the spiritually destitute in the great West 
and in Cuba, and closes with a review of the whole field 
and a summary of the splendid results accomplisbed. 


. The College Man in Doubt 
By NOLAN RK. BEST 
16mo, cloth. 50 cents net. Postage, 5 cents 


This booklet treats of the questions which confront the 
pos men when he enters upon his college course, and 
doubts are raised in his mind as to the truth of the system 
of belief in which he has been trained from infancy, and 
pe Be has hitherto regarded as of unquestionable 
authority. 


The Story of the Token 
By ROBERT SHIELLS 
16me, cloth. $1.00 net. Pestage, 10 cents. 


This little volume, which was first published in 1891, has 
been carefully revised and much new and valuable ma- 
terial added Numerous tokens which have recently 
been discovered are here reproduced for the first time. 


Sarah the Less 
By SOPHIE SWETT 


12me, cloth. Iltlustrated. 75 cents net. 
8 cents 


This delightful story for young people first appeared 
in Forward and ehtianted’ aunah attention oe S 
readers of that publication. It is now published in k 
form, and profusely illustrated. 


Birthright Membership of Be- 
_ lievers’ Infants in the New 


Testament Church 
By Rev. FRANCIS A. HORTON, D.D. 
Paper. Price, 6 cents 


A strong and convincing argument upon a leading tenet 
of the Presbyterian Church. Brief, readable, inopiring, 
and informing. 


The Ruling Elder 
By Rev. CHARLES R. ERDMAN 
Paper. Price, 3 cents. 

The best practical and helpful treatise on the office of 
Elder in the Presbyterian Church. In the brief s of 
fifteen pages, without a superfluous word, Dr. Erdman 
presents almost every aspect of the subject in an attract- 
ive and satisfying manner. 


Postage, 





Faith and Life 


Sermons by 
GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D., LL.D. 


With an intreduction by Professor B. B. Warfield. 
12mo, cloth. $1.25 net. Postage, 14 cents, 


This collection embraces about twenty of the late Dr. 
Purves’ best known and most popular sermons. Those 
who have heard tnem will be ly 

for perusal ; and all to whom the author 

for so many years a household word in the Church of 
which he was an ornament and support, will derive in- 
terest and inspiration from these masterly discourses. 


Twentieth Century Addresses 
12me, cloth. $1.00 net. Postage, 7 cents 
This volume contains the admirable addresses de- 

General 


1901. 


Theology and Religion 


By the Rev. THOMAS A. HOYT, D.D. 


byterian Church of Philadelphia. 


The Cosmos an@ the Logos 
By the Rev. HENRY COLLIN MINTON, D.D. 


Professor in San Francisce Theolegical Semi- 
nary; author of ‘‘ Christianity Supernatural ”’ 
Price, $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents 

Dr. Minton’s book deals with a large sub: and 
treats it with great ability, — learning and in a clear 
and stri style. . . . It has been with 


byterian Banner. 


The Gift of Power 


A Study of the Holy Spirit 
By JOHN ELLERY TUTTLE, D.D. 
16me, cleth. Price, 25 cents 


Social Regeneration 
The Work of Christianity 
By W. N. SLOAN, Ph.D. 
16me, cloth 


Divine Religion of Humanity 
By CALVIN DILL WILSON 
Paper 
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New Books 





JUST READY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. 8. VAN 
DYKE, A. J, STONE, and D. G. ELLIOT. Illus. 
trated by Car. Runeivs. 


THE DEER FAMILY 


The initial volume of Tat AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S 
Lipraky, edited by Mr. CasPAR WHITNEY 
Cloth, with special ‘cover design, $2.00 net ; half 
levant, on Van Gelder hand-made paper (sets 
only), $7.50 net. 

Published May 7. (Postage 15 cts.) 
To be followed in the same series by “ Upland 
Game Birds,” by Epwyn Sanpys and T.S. Van 
Dyxe, and “Salmon and Trout,” by Dean Sac 
and Ws. Harris. 


By SANDFORD H. COBB, 
Author of ** The Story of the Palatines.” 


THE RISE OF RELIGIOUS 


LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


A systematic narrative—never hitherto written— 
of that historical development through which the 
civil law came to decree entire liberty of con- 
science and worship. 


Published May 7. 


Cloth, 8vo, $4,00 net. 
(Postage extra.) 


By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, 


Lecturer on History, Harvard University. 
Author of ‘ Andrew Jackson,” etc. 


THE LOWER SOUTH IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


The treatment of the éntire subject—of Yancy | 


the fire-eater, of the Resources of the Confeder- 
acy, of the Ku-Klux movement—offers a point of 
view which is as rare as it is necessary. 


Ready May 11. Cloth, 8vo, in press. 





JUST READY 


By WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK. Ph.D., 
Professor of Biology and Lecturer on Sanitary 
Science and the Public Health in the Mass. Inst. 
of Technology, Boston ; sometime Biologist to 
the State Board of Health of Mass. 


PRINCIPLES OF SANITARY 
SCIENCE and the PUBLIC HEALTH 


Wrrs Special REFERENCE TO THE CAUSATION 
AND PREVENTION oF InFecTiIOUS DisEAsEs, 


It presents in a simple, logical form the fundamental 
scientiffe principles on which the great practical arts 
of modern sanitation rest, and should be invaluable to 
members of Boards of Health, City Supts. of Sanita- 
tion, and physicians in general. 


Published May 7. Cloth, 8vo, $8.00 net. (Postage 18 cts.) 


By Miss JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chicago, 


DEMOCRACY & SOCIAL ETHICS 


“To the student of social questions . . .. too much 
emphasis cannot be laid upon the efficiency and inspi- 
ration afforded by these essays... . . The book is start- 
ling, stimulating and intelligent.”"—Public Ledger, 
Phila. 


In The Citizen's Library. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


(Postage 12 cts.) 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., 
Author of “Germany in the Middle Ages,” etc. 


A SHORT HISTORY of GERMANY 


“ From the first page to the last it is all life and color, 
and its perusal is a continual exercise to the imagina- 
tion, and gives the reader a vivid conception of the 
movements described and the personalities that guide 
them or are swept along with them. . . . It has the 
one surpassing merit of being not only easy but de- 
lightful reading.” —Scoteman, Edinboro, 


2 vols., cloth, §4.00 net. (Postage 42 cts.) 





Cloth, I12mo 


THE NEW NOVELS 


Each, $1.50 


By CHARLES MAJOR, Author of “ When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 


DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL 
Illustrated from Drawings by Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY. 369 pages, gilt tops. 


“ A romance forlovers .. . 


the best of the new novels.”—Buffalo Express. 





By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of ‘* Senator North,” etc. 


THE CONQVEROR 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


“ FULL oF Foros, vigor, brains, insight and spirit. 
It is absorbingly interesting.”—Boston Herald, 





By OWEN WISTER, 

Author ef “ Lin McLean,” ete. 
THE VIRGINIAN 

A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS 


The love-story of a cowboy anda 
mont school-teacher out in the “ cattle country” 


Illustrated by Anrnur I. Kerizr. Ready May £8. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
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“ue AQIONS a Gospel Songs” 


ONE OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED: 
= pa] have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs’ exclusively - 
all our services, Church, Sabbath School, Prayer and C E. Mee 
ag Mor the last three years, and have not yet ‘sung tt = : Our 
ee singing dur urin, — time has increased fully 100 per 
OVERTON, Pastor, 
Greene ‘Ave. Presb. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


$25 00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


” ATED. 
ferred. Weekly 





_ EDUCATION 


anEY NTS, nervously prostrated or wishing to travel unincum- 
“Ss can fi heir ct children a summer home with bass of 
2 8 





thin 
object! onable manners or habits will not 
ences, Address “ CHILDREN,” Carrier 22, New 4 2. Conn. 


WABAN SCHOOL, **\iiss. 


VacaTion Camp on Maine Coast. Send for Sercular. 
J. H. Pruussury, A. M., Principal 


WINDSOR | HALL SCHOOL 


Send for circular. 
Anna M. mR A, + 








-» Principal, Waban, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rich Hall, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
Samuel C. Bennett, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. 


Boston, MassacHUSETTs.—#1 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN, 


Squam Lake, Holderness, N. H 
A Summer Camp for Boys. Seventeenth Season opens June 27th 
For circulars 
EDWIN DEgMERITTE, The DeMeritte School, 
80 Huntingdon Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MassacHUSETTs, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR oo WOMEN. 


Buh your begins Bept. 11, 1908. Endowed coll to 

ear begins Sep ndowed college preparatory, 

wanes | courses for Migh-school graduates and others. Art 
rienced teachers. Native French an 


Steam and, th resident instructor; tennis 
8 and electricity. Lacation healthful 1 and beautiful, ¥ 
miles of Boston Catalogue and views on application ss the 


Pres dent, Norton, Mass. 


mOem * S“"O°Vors 
RI DG E at Wellesley Hills 


Massachusetts 


EYE WATER 





Boston, Mass. 
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New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 
will re-open Thursday, September 25th, 1902. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


UOSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y- 
35th Year. Miss Ciara C. Fuser, Principal. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 
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SYRACUSE 
University 


Syracuse, W. Y. 


OFFERS, Tape py College Courses, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil Engineering, Architecture, mre, Musi, 
pgs 4 Law, Medicine. Sociology and P: edagogy. 

OVER FORTY of the leading universities and colleges 
of this couptry and Europe are represented on the 
faculties, Tuition and expenses are so moderate that 
oe are a — the fees in some eee where free 

ition is nm. Send for catal 

UNIVERSI 4 ‘SUMMER SESSI N of Liberal Arts 
Courses, July rst to August gth. For particulars, 
send for circus 
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NATIONAL FLORENCE CRITTENTON TRAINING 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Offers to parents and Christian youn, ae the ) of & 
oot comes py ot education. ~—¥% I; typew iz. oot - 
office trainin iz 8 zee _, Other branches, including a 
Bible study, Englis ractical work, etc. Terms mode . 
For further information apply 

D. C, 


218 THIRD STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, 





MEADVILLE, PA. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL | SCHOOL. 
Founded 1844. New Endowments. No doc’ tests. Modern 
pro; pamme. Ampie equipment. Thoro mint for college 
Special provision for others. nd iS for casnioene to 
Pres. G. L. CARY 


‘OBERLIN Theological Seminary 


70th year opens Sept. 24. Strong courses with special advan- 
tages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Oberiin, Ohio. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at os Ge New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Seas co] ies over six months old gals mate Ore cents. Postage 

toan Country in the Postal Union *: .56 a yearextra. 

of an address should be received one 

wee to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed nee 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE BATTLEGROUND 


‘‘The story is simple, 

but the characters are so 
real and so sympathetic 
that the book holds inter- 
est to the end, 
Betty is the most enjoy- 
able figure 
teeming with humorous, 
delicate and sincerely pas- 
sionate pages.”’—V. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


in a book 


Berry: 


“She is a sponta- 


neous, wit.yand passionate South- 


ern girl—a 
creation.” 


Vircinia: “ The 
tall, girlish figure 
. . with.the smooth 
parting of bright 
brown hair ard 
the dove like eyes, 
had flowered into 
areal beauty.”’ 


really delightful 


Dan: “The boy 
is live his tather 
. . like bis father, 
with the devil 
broken to harness, 
The Montjoy 
blood may be bad 
blood, but it makes 
big men.” 


Tue Major: “ High-minded, 
quick and uncompromising.” 





The N. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review says: “It has 
the rare charm of a most 
satisfactory heroine, one 
whom to know in real life 
would be a liberal education 
in womanly virtues. 

Miss Glasgow has written a 
poetic tale of young love, 
but there have been others 
as admirable; she has won- 








by 
ELLEN 
GLASGOW 


author of ‘‘ The Voice of 


} the People,” now in its 


37th thousand, _ Iilus- 
trated with frontispiece 
miniature in color by W. 
J. Baer, and character 
studies by W. Granville 
Smith. $1.50. 

21st thousand on press 
before publication. 


DAN 





derfully well portrayed 
Southern Society, but there, 
too, she has her compeers, 
though few; but as a story 
of the Civil War‘ The Battle- 
ground’ stand alone. Miss 
Glasgow ranks with Mr. 
Page as a painter and an 
interpreter of the Old South 
—and her negroes are as 
perfect as Mr. Harris’s.” 








THE MAJOR 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 34 Union Square, New York. 
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CERTIFICATES of The Audit Company of 


New York covering accounting and physical 
examinations of properties are accepted by finan- 
cial houses in the United States and abroad and 
are often made the basis of underwriting agree- 
ments involving large sums of money. 


The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for stock 
and bond capitalization. 

Arbitrates upon conflicting financial interests ‘of in- 
dustrial firms and companies, providing a fair 
basis for consolidation, 


May be consulted for advice on any subject requir- 
ing knowledge of correct commercial practice. 


May be named in mortgages covering industrial 
and other bonds—in cases of special agree- 
ments which safeguard the lien or income—to 
certify whether such provisions are being 
carried out. 





THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
QUEEN BUILDING, N. Y. LIFE BUILDING, 
Cedar and William Streets, LaSalle and Monroe Streets, 

New York City. Chicago. 








ELEPHONE JERVICE 


IS THE MODERN 
SLAVE OF THE LAMP 


re ERVICE AT YOUR 
ESIDENCE 


FROM $40 MONTH 


New York TELEPHONE(@. 


Contract Offices 
15 DeySt. 111 West 38th St. 215 West i25ast J 

















Some people say 
that it is hard to 
believe all that 
is claimed for 
Ivory Soap. Do 
not try to believe 
it; try the soap. 
It will then tell 
its own story 
and you would 
not do without it 
for twice its cost. 











“THE COTTAGE-BUILDER” 
Year withany two ite books or 81-60 with 008-poge beck 
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Survey of the World 


The debate in the Sen- 
ate, last week, was 
marked by some sharp 
passages. First of the long speeches on 
the Republican side was that of Mr. 
Lodge, who deprecated partisan attack 
upon the army for instances of cruelty 
or severity that were exceptional. Ref- 
erence was made to the great provoca- 
tion in Filipino treachery and cruelty, and 
to what had taken place in other wars. 
The Democrats attacked the army, Mr. 
Lodge said, because it was victorious; 
they used the charge of exploitation be- 
cause. they were hostile to any one who 
had made or was making money. Mr. 
McComas’s speech on the same lines con- 
tained some references to the civil war 
and the South that brought Mr. Tillman 
to his feet. The latter made a long, very 
frank and characteristic address upon the 
relation between the whites and the ne- 
groes in the Southern States, defending 
the fraud and violence by which the ne- 
groes had been overcome at the polls. A 
remarkable rebuke was administered to 
him by his Democratic associates. At 
the beginning, a few of them withdrew to 
the cloak rooms for consultation. Hav- 
ing perfected their plans, they returned ; 
and then all the Democrats (Mr. Teller 
excepted) arose and left the Senate 
chamber,. returning only when Mr. Till- 
man had finished. At the end of the 
week the Democrats still declined to fix 
a date for a vote on the bill, but denied 
that it was their intention to prevent ac- 
tion at this session. They will insist, it 
is said, that the Committee on the Philip- 
pines shall go to the islands in August 
and continue the investigation there, tak- 
ing the testimony of Aguinaldo and oth- 
ers who cannot be heard in Washington. 


Our Army in 
the Philippines 


—The specifications made by Major 
Gardener in support of his charges 
against the army, as reported by General 
Chaffee, contain the names of only one or 
two officers and are not exact as to dates. 
They relate to the burning of villages, to 
instances of torture and rape and to the 
domineering attitude of one or two offi- 
cers toward peaceful natives.—In his re- 
ply to the Senate’s resolution concernin 

the orders of General Bell and Genera 
Smith, Secretary Root sends the long or- 
der of General Bell (December 31st, 
1901), recounting the atrocities and 
treacherous acts of the guerrillas in 
Batangas, and announcing his purpose to 
retaliate by executing a prisoner, selected 
by lot, whenever the enemy for political 
reasons should murder or assassinate a 
prisoner, or an unarmed American, or a 
friendly native. This order, the Secre- 
tary says, was strictly in conformity with 
the letter and spirit of General Order No. 
100, issued in 1863, which related in part 
to retaliation and was “ a contribution to 
civilization of great and universally rec- 
ognized value.” Bell’s orders for recon- 
centration in Batangas are given, with 
indorsements by General Wheaton and 
General Chaffee. The policy set forth 
in them is approved by the Department, 
the Secretary saying that the result has 
proved it to be the most effective and 
most humane that could possibly have 
been followed. The people subjected to 
it were well fed, healthy and contented. 
The guerrilla warfare was stopped and 
peace has been restored. The Depart- 
ment had no knowledge of General 
Smith’s “ kill-and-burn ” orders to Major 
Waller; all of his orders that were re- 
ceived were in conformity with General 
Order No. 100. It is pointed out that 
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on account of the instructions given to 
Waller, the trial of General Smith by 
court-martial has been ordered from 
Washington. No special orders for the 
campaign in Samar were forwarded from 
Washington, because it was “ not deemed 
wise or practicable to interfere with the 
conduct of military operations on the 
other side of the world under conditions 
and exigencies which the competent and 
faithful officers commanding necessarily 
understand far better than is possible for 
the War Department.”—Governor Taft 
will be assisted at Rome by Judge Smith, 
of the Philippine Supreme Court, and 
Major John B. Porter. Bishop O’Gor- 
man and Cardinal Martinelli will also be 
there. It is hoped that the Governor will 


be able to negotiate a settlement of all 
pending questions concerning the friars’ 
lands and other property as to which the 
proprietary interests of Church and State 
are now interwoven. 


& 


By their action at 
the recent State con- 
vention the Repub- 
licans of Illinois appear to have ended 
the long contest for the senatorship. The 
candidacy of Congressman Albert J. 
Hopkins was indorsed by a vote of about 
two to one. Mr. Dawes has withdrawn, 
but Senator Mason—whose term is about 
to expire and who desires to be elected 
for another term—asserts that in the con- 
vention delegates who supported him 
were unfairly displaced by men repre- 
senting “ ballot box stuffing and boodle.” 
The platform denounces “ the malignant 
attacks now being made upon our sol- 
diers and sailors,” calls for a treaty of 
reciprocity with Canada, and speaks as 
follows of combinations : 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 


“We condemn all conspiracies and combi- 
nations to restrict business, to create monopo- 
lies, to limit production, or to control prices; 
and favor such legislation as will effectually 
restrain and prevent such abuses, protect and 
promote competition, and secure the rights of 
producers, laborers and all who are engaged 
in industry and commerce; and we approve 
and commend the efforts of President Roose- 
velt to enforce the laws against illegal combi- 
nations in.restraint of trade, and pledge him 
our hearty support for all his efforts to pro- 
tect the people from oppressive combinations 
of capital.” 
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Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, hav- 
ing suggested that voters commending 
the policy and views of his colleague, 
Senator J. L. McLaurin, should be ex- 
cluded from the coming Democratic 
primaries, Mr. McLaurin has issued an 
address in which he defends his course 
and asserts that the primary system 
should be repudiated because it has 
become a mere machine agency under 
the control of Mr. Tillman. The an- 
nouncement that he will not be a candi- 
date at the primaries for re-election is 
regarded as virtually a withdrawal from 
the canvass.——Pension Commissioner 
Evans’s nomination for the office of Con- 
sul General at London has been con- 
firmed. Colonel Evans says that his 
resignation was entirely a voluntary one, 
not prompted by any suggestion or prom- 
ise from the President. It is reported 
that if Congress shall create the proposed 
Department of Commerce, the President 
will place at the head of it his present 
Secretary, Mr. Cortelyou.—Senator Her- 
nando De Soto Money, of Mississippi, 
has been permitted to discontinue his 
legal proceedings against the Washing- 
ton street railway conductor and fireman 
who ejected him from a street car be- 
cause he refused either to pay his fare 
or to give up a transfer slip. After he 
had been ejected the Senator drew a 
knife and tried to stab the conductor, and 
did succeed in cutting his hand. The 
fireman, who chanced to be a passenger, 
was called to the assistance of the con- 
ductor when this attack was made. The 
Senator had both of them held for trial 
in the police court. He also demanded. 
that the railway company should at once 
discharge Conductor Shaner, and asked 
the District government to dismiss. Fire- 
man Hooper. When the day for trial 
came Mr. Money insisted upon with- 
drawing, and the prosecuting officer was 
induced, against the protests of the rail- 
way company, to enter a nolle against 
his charges. The company warmly 
commends its conductor and was inclined 
to prosecute Senator Money, for whom 
Senator A. J. McLaurin (also of Missis- 
sippi) made excuses in court.—The first 
case involving the withdrawal of the 
privilege of second-class postage rates 
from certain publications by Department 
order has been decided against the Gov- 
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ernment in the courts of the District of 
Columbia. An appeal will be taken.— 
Secretary Shaw has issued new regula- 
tions for the inspection of returning 
tourists’ baggage. Inspectors must 
wear white gloves, be patient and cour- 
teous, handle with care the contents of 
trunks, make no unnecessary exposure of 
them and avoid petty exactions under 
a narrow interpretation of the law. For 
receiving “tips” the punishment is dis- 
missal. Provision for a private examina- 
tion of a lady’s baggage is made. Circu- 
lars of explanation and advice are to be 
distributed on returning steamers, and 
others have been prepared for tourists 
when going abroad. An article taken 
from this country as baggage will be 
freely admitted if brought back as bag- 
gage by the owner. The exemption up 
to $100 will hereafter be applied to 
souvenirs and the like, as well as to wear- 
ing apparel. The period of residence 
abroad entitling a returning tourist to 
the ptivileges of a non-resident is re- 
duced from two years to one year.— 
Rear-Admiral Sampson died on the 6th 
of cerebral hemorrhage. The funeral 
took place in Washington at the Presby- 
terian Church of the Covenant, and 
among the honorary pall-bearers were 
Admiral Dewey and eight of the captains 
who commanded ships in the sea fight 
at Santiago. A story was widely pub- 
lished that General Miles had refused to 
be one of the pall-bearers, but this was 
denied at the Navy Department. Gen- 
eral Miles attended the funeral services. 
Rear-Admiral Schley expressed regret 
that he was prevented by a severe cold 
from being present. On the 7th he had 
given the following statement to the 
press : 


“T regret very much the death of Admiral 
Sampson, and I sympathize with his family. 
No one has ever heard me utter one unkind 
word about him. On account of his death I 
have requested my friends in Baltimore to 
postpone the delivery to me, which was in- 
tended to have taken place to-night, of the 
Cristobal Colon service of silver, and they have 
acceded to my request.” 


a 


The bill for the admission 
Th 
. ee of Oklahoma, Arizona and 
New Mexico to the Union 
as States has been passed in the House. 


Congress 
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One of the Republicans opposing it was 
Mr. Grosvenor, who appeared to expect 
that all the Senators and Representatives 
from the three States would be Demo- 
crats. He asked that there should be a 
separate bill for each of the three Terri- 
tories and he was willing to vote for the 
admission of Oklahoma. An amendment 
consolidating Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory was lost by a vote of 57 to 103; 
only 28 members supported another, pro- 
viding for the consolidation of Arizona 
and New Mexico under the name of 
Montezuma. Speaking for this second 
amendment Mr. Lacey protested against 
the creation of any more “ rotten bor- 
ough” States, pointing to Nevada, and 
remarking that in Delaware the Presi- 
dent of a gas company must be consulted 
as to the election of a Senator. The bill 
requires Oklahoma to permit the addition 
of Indian Territory to that State when- 
ever Congress shall desire to take such 
action. It is not expected that it will be 
passed in the Senate.—For the first time 
in its history the House has adjourned 
on three successive days because of the 
deaths of members—Mr. Otey, of Vir- 
ginia ; Mr. Cummings, of New York, and 
Mr. Salmon, of New Jersey.—The Sen- 
ate committee has added to the annual 
army bill an appropriation of $500,000 
for suitable buildings at military posts 
and stations to be used for post ex- 
changes, libraries, reading rooms, amuse- 
ments, etc.—Interviews with influential 
Republicans in the House disclose sharp 
opposition to the Ship Subsidy bill. The 
formation of the Steamship Trust ap- 
pears to have prevented the passage of 
this bill in the House at this session or 
the next. In the Senate the attachment 
of Mr. Depew’s amendment for the Fed- 
eral supervision of elections has probably 
suppressed the resolution for the election 
of Senators by popular vote——Mr. Hoar 
has introduced a short bill intrusting to 
the President the selection of a route for 
an interoceanic canal. The tendency of 
legislation in the Senate on the canal 
question is said to be in the direction of 
such a measure.—At a hearing before a 
House committee concerning a resolution 
expressing the sympathy of the United 
States with the Boers, Dr. Hexamer, 
president of the National German- 
American Alliance, asserted that the Re- 
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publican party would lose the votes of 
the million members of the Alliance if it 
should not report the resolution to the 
House, 


J 


Additional testimony taken by 
the Senate committee tends to 
confirm the statement already 
made, that the producers of sugar in 
Cuba would receive the full benefit of the 
proposed tariff concession. Mr. Teller 
insists, however, that the Trust would 
take this benefit by compelling the pro- 
ducers to accept a low price. Mr. Bry- 
son, editor of a newspaper in Havana, 
testified that one-fifth of the sugar out- 
put is controlled by Spaniards, and that 
one-half of it is produced by American 
citizens or corporations. The beet sugar 
men have sent to Cuba an agent. They 
say that his inquiries will show that the 
greater part of the new crop of sugar and 
more than half of the plantation area are 
controlled by the Trust or its brokers. 
The outlook for the passage of a Reci- 
procity bill continues to be unfavorable.— 
President Palma says that he will oppose 
the making of a treaty with the United 
States until the size of the tariff conces- 
sion to be made by this country is known, 
and that the concession must be more 
than 25 per cent. He will never con- 
sent, he adds, that any flag except that of 
Cuba shall be raised at Havana. The 
American naval station, he predicts, will 
be at Guantanamo, and the coaling sta- 
tions will be at Nipe and Cienfuegos. He 
will ask the Cuban Congress to provide 
cattle for the small farmers, and will 
encourage the production of fruit and 
coffee. The Isle of Pines will be useless 
to the United States, he thinks, because 
the coast waters are shallow. He tells 
the Spaniards that they are “an indis- 
pensable element in the new order of 
things.” Sefior Palma, with five of her 
children—one remaining in New York 
as a student in Columbia University— 
sailed last week for Cuba, which she now 
will see for the first time. During Presi- 
dent Palma’s exile, after the Ten Years 
War, she was married to him in Hon- 
duras, her father being President of that 
republic.—Senator Hanna has held sev- 
eral conferences with President Roose- 
velt, Secretary Root and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox concerning the Rathbone case. 


Cuban 
Questions 
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He asks the President to set aside the 
conviction and sentence of Rathbone, and 
to order a new trial. It is said that the 
Cuban Congress will ask Mr. Roosevelt 
to pardon, before the 2oth inst., all the 
Americans now imprisoned in Cuba.— 
The new Minister to Cuba will be Mr. 
Herbert G. Squiers, of New York, now 
Secretary of Legation at Peking. The 
President has selected for the office of 
Consul General at Havana, Gen. Ed- 
ward S. Bragg, of Wisconsin, formerly a 
member of Congress, and afterward Min- 
ister to Mexico. General Bragg is a 
Gold Democrat who has recently acted 
with the Republican party, and who said, 
while seconding the nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland in 1884 and commenting upon 
the hostility of Tammany Hall: “We 
love him for the enemies he has made.” 


as 


At the conclusion of the 
futile conferences be- 
tween the representatives 
of the anthracite coal miners and the 
presidents of the coal railroad companies, 
President Mitchell (of the miners’ union) 
called a meeting of the 28 members of the 
executive board of the union’s three an- 
thracite districts. At this meeting the 
miners proposed that all the pending 
questions should be submitted to arbi- 
trators chosen by the Civic Federation. 
This proposition was rejected by the 
railroad presidents. Immediately fol- 
lowing this failure to secure arbitration, 
the officers of the miners’ union issued 
an address to the anthracite miners, say- 
ing that they had exhausted all honorable 
means to obtain concessions, and that they 
felt that the pending questions should be 
considered by a delegate convention. 
Such a convention was called, to be held 
at Hazleton on the 14th inst. The ad- 
dress and order directed all persons em- 
ployed in the mines—except the firemen, 
engineers and pump men—to abstain 
temporarily from work, beginning on 
Monday morning, the 12th, and remain- 
ing idle until the final decision of the 
convention. In obedience to this order 
the miners did not return to work on 
Monday. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent week it was generally expected that 
a strike would be ordered by the meet- 
ing at Hazleton. Published interviews 
with the railroad presidents indicate that 


The Anthracite 
Coal Miners 
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they will grant none of the concessions 
for which the miners ask, and that they 
will not consent to refer any of the min- 
ers’ demands to arbitration. 


a 


If the loss of life is taken 
as the standard the vol- 
canic destruction of St. 
Pierre in Martinique is one of the most 
startling events in history. In the north- 
ern part of Martinique lies, or lay, the 
town of St. Pierre, and some five miles to 


The Disaster of 
Martinique 
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a distance of 4,400 feet, in three minutes. 
In its course it destroyed and completely 
entombed the Guerin sugar factory, one 
of the finest in the islands. The loss of 
life here is supposed tohavebeen 150 per- 
sons. Still the inhabitants of St. Pierre, 
tho apprehensive, clung to their homes. A 
commission appointed to investigate the 
eruption declared it to be normal and 
foresaw no danger to the city. A letter 
written at the time by Mr. Prentis, 
United States Consul at St. Pierre, to his 
sister, shows, however, that the- general 
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the north of the town rises the volcanic 
peak of Mont Pelée, the crater of which 
has been described by Lafcadio Hearn 
as “an immense pool, completely en- 
circled by high, green walls of rock, 
which shut out all further view and shoot 
up here and there into cones.” For sev- 
eral weeks clouds of smoke have been 
issuing from this crater, jag appre- 
hension but no great alarm: On May 
5th, however, there was a sudden and 
violent eruption of lava, which swept 
down the mountain side, following the 
dry bed of a torrent, and reached the sea, 
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alarm was considerable. Nothing has 
since been heard from Mr. Prentis, and 
these paragraphs from his letter have a 
peculiar interest : 

“ This morning the whole population of the 
city is on the alert, and every eye is directed 
toward Mont Pelée, an extinct volcano. Every- 
body is afraid that the volcano has taken into 
its heart to burst forth and destroy the whole 
island. Fifty years ago Mont Pelée burst 
forth with terrific force and destroyed every- 
thing for a radius of séveral miles. For sev- 
eral days the mountain has been bursting forth, 
and immense quantities of lava are flowing 
down the side of the mountain. All the in- 
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habitants are going up to see it. There is not 
a horse to be had on the island. Those be- 
longing to the natives are kept in readiness to 
leave at a moment’s notice.” 


Three days afterward, on Thursday, the 
8th, early in the morning the column of 
smoke grew heavier; and later in the day 
the summit of the volcano seemed to ex- 
plode, emitting vast clouds of ashes and 
molten fire, which poured down on the 
neighboring country. St. Pierre was ut- 
terly burned and obliterated ; all the ves- 
sels in the harbors were destroyed, with 
the exception of the British steamer 
“Roddam,” whose captain gives a strik- 
ing account of his escape from the horri- 
ble devastation. Loud detonations were 
heard at a distance of several hundred 
miles. The loss of life must have been 
thirty or forty thousand. A few of the 
inhabitants of the city escaped to the 
fashionable resort known as Morne 
Rouge, and it is reported that 450 people 
were rescued by the repair steamer, 
“ Pouyer Quertier,” of the French Cable 
Company, and carried to Fort-de-France, 
some fifteen miles to the south. It is 
said that the French Government is in 
cable communication with St. Pierre, but 
as yet they have given out no detailed 
report of the disaster. 


Js 


- The Disasters of St. 
Vincent and Guatemala 


St. Pierre in 
Martinique lies 
a smoldering 
plain of ashes, and the inhabitants of 
Fort-de-France are in terror lest the dev- 
astation should extend to them. Mean- 
while another island has suffered enor- 
mously and is still lying under the terror 
of an active eruption. The Soufriére or 
“sulphur-pit” in the northern part of 
St. Vincent (British) has been, like Mont 
Pelée, active for several weeks. On 
Monday, May Sth, there was a loud ex- 
plosion and the water in the crater lake 
was thrown up into the air in a great 
cloud of steam. The noises grew con- 
tinually louder until Wednesday, when 
the old crater, three miles in circumfer- 
ence, and the new crater formed by the 
eruption of 1812, began to emit smoke 
and stones, with loud detonations that 
were heard 200 miles away. Huge col- 
umns of steam rose into the air to a hight 
of eight miles, expanding there into fan- 
tastic shapes which are described by eye- 
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witnesses as resembling gigantic wheels 
and beautiful flower forms, all streaked 
with vivid flashes of lightning. At the 
same time six streams of molten lava 
poured down the side of the volcano, 
drowning everything with fire in their 
course. Several districts with their live 
stock are destroyed and the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood are fleeing for safety. 
Kingston, which is twelve miles south of 
the volcano, was on Thursday covered 
with ashes and stones to a depth of three 
inches. The island is isolated and no cer- 
tain information of its state has yet come. 
It is known, however, that the northern 
districts are utterly ruined, and the total 
loss of life may run up to five hundred. 
Sir Robert Llewelyn, Governor of the 
Windward Islands, has cabled to the 
Colonial Office in London that he in- 
tended to visit St. Vincent in a coasting 
steamer, but was strongly advised not to 
do so. “The island,” he says (May 
12th), “is invisible, owing to a dense 
black fog, cinders and sand. I am very 


anxiously awaiting the arrival of a war 
ship.”—These island disasters are so 
startling as to obscure the calamity by 
earthquake in Central America, which 


alone would have caused no little com- 
ment. Letters from Guatemala declare 
that the whole Northwestern region, one 
of the richest in Central America, is in 
ruins. Earthquake shocks have been in 
continuance ever since April 18th. There 
was no loss of life in Guatemala City, tho 
walls were cracked all over the city and 
many houses were ruined. But in Que- 
saltenango, the second largest town in the 
country, it is estimated that from five to 
six thousand people have been killed. 


5 


Revolutions at present are 
in an unusually active state 
among our: southern sister republics. 
Last week both Haiti and Santo Domin- 
go witnessed the overthrow of the exist- 
ing Governments. President Sam, of 
Haiti, who has already held office six 
years out of his term of seven, was 
forced to resign, and President Jimenes, 
of Santo Domingo, has fled across the 
border to Haiti. From the present 
meager advices there seemed in both in- 
stances to be no great issue at stake. 
Merely the opposition to the growing 
Government oppression and corruption 


Revolutions 
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had reached the boiling point. All this 
has caused considerable excitement in 
Santo Domingo and Minister Powell has 
thought it urgent to take measures for 
the protection of foreigners and non- 
combatants. Apparently, however, there 
is little danger to be feared in revolution- 
ary times to foreigners, for all Latin- 
American and West Indian people recog- 
nize the necessity of refraining from in- 
juring the property and persons of aliens 
who have navies to redress their wrongs, 
and accordingly we have recently heard 
of a fight in Colombia being stopped 
so that a train armed by American blue 
jackets might pass between the lines of 
fire. A native has no security from im- 
prisonment or from confiscation of his 
goods in any of these republics, but a 
foreigner’s life and property are perfect- 
ly safe. In Colombia and Venezuela the 
revolutions are still active, tho in the 
former the insurgents are on the whole 
losing and in the latter gaining. Presi- 
dent Castro has suffered two pretty se- 
vere defeats in the outlying provinces, 
and in one case one of his most trusted 
generals was killed after his command 
had fled in all directions before the in- 
surgents’ fire. In Colombia. the aged 
President, General Sanclemente, has just 
died, and thus is legalized the succession 
of the Vice-Presidenttothe Presidency. It 
will be remembered that General Sancle- 
mente, owing to his extreme age and 
failing health, was obliged to leave the 
reins of government in the hands of the 
Vice-President, tho there is no provision 
in the constitution for such a transfer. 
The revolutionists had suffered two or 
three important defeats during the past 
few weeks. Reports are again at hand 
showing that Chile is still constructing 
roads in the Andean territory disputed 
with Argentina, in spite of the protocol 
to the contrary. 


The annual report of 
the Executive Com- 
mittee, presented at 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation at Bristol this 
week, declares that the enormous loss of 
life and waste of material in the South 
African War is largely due to the grave 
blunders of Government. The report 
characterizes the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance as a new departure which is not 
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the less a great experiment because “ we 
are well wishers of Japan.” It hopes 
that the alliance will make for greater 
peace and security. Referring to India, 
it describes Lord Curzon as a high- 
minded and sensible Viceroy, but thinks 
the financial and economic condition of 
the Indian people is such as to demand 
the vigilant consideration of Great Brit- 
ain. At home the record is stated to be 
one of heavy taxation, both for norma} 
and for war expenditure, and of con- 
tinued indifference on the part of the 
Government to the grave questions of 
social importance which urgently press 
for settlement. As regards Ireland the 
report does not stand to the precise let- 
ter of Gladstone’s Irish bills, but it re- 
affirms in 1902, as it affirmed in 1886, 
that the policy of coercion has not been, 
and cannot be, a solution of the problem ; 
and that the only way of solving the 
problem is to devolve on the Irish nation 
the responsibility for managing purely 
Irish affairs. The committee declares. 
that there are two things which the aver- 
age Liberal has never been able to under- 
stand—(1) What are the virtues of this: 
Government which make it desirable that 
the present Ministers should remain im 
office, and (2) what are the essential 
differences between Liberals on matters 
of principle, the (supposed) existence of 
which alone can keep this Government 
in power? The report then criticises the 
pending Education Bill as one ‘which 
does nothing to secure improvement im 
education and which does not recognize 
the vital necessity to the nation of a thor- 
oughly co-ordinated system of education ; 
instead of this its unconcealed aim is to 
endow sectarian teaching, to abolish the 
School Boards, which for the last third 
of a century have worked so successfully,. 
and to abandon the principle of direct 
popular control under the pretense of 
erecting “one authority.” The Govern- 
ment’s home record is then passed under 
review, and the first working session of 
a new Parliament (1901), a new reign 
and a new century is described as singu- 
larly unproductive and disappointing. 
The report in conclusion states that the 
Liberal party will resist vigorously the 
proposed tax on corn, because bread is 
an essential article of food and because 
the tax is the thin end of the wedge of 
protection. 
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The chronic political 
agitations and revo- 
lutionary propaganda 
that are reported periodically from prac- 
tically every one of the Russian universi- 
ties are largely the outcome of peculiar 
conditions prevailing at those institu- 
tions, which are quite different from 
those prevailing in the great centers of 
learning in Western Europe. Character- 
istic of these schools is the absence of 
the theological department, as the clergy 
of the Orthodox Church are educated in 
diocesan seminaries, and the theological 
faculty at Dorpat or Jurjew, as it has 
now been Russified, is solely for the 
benefit of the Protestant churches in the 
German Baltic Provinces. Then the 
sons of the higher classes do not as a 
rule attend the universities at all, but 
get their education in the Lyceums and 
in the Cadet Corps. Besides, the bulk of 
the medical students go to the Medical 
and Surgical Institute in St. Petersburg. 
As a consequence the great mass of Rus- 
sian students come from the middle and 
lower sections of society, and many 
would not be able to pursue their studies 
at all were it not for the fact that 
the number of free scholarships is very 
great and the summer vacation of fully 
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four months gives the poor student a 
chance to earn money as a private tutor 
in some family. The wealthier students 
socially ostracize the poorer, and the 
ranks of the latter become the breeding 
place of all kinds of radical thought and 
agitation. Russian university life has 
practically nd social side for the average 
student, such as the German student has 
in his corps and his kneipe. The only 
organizations the Russian students have 
are literary and debating societies, and 
here it is that the erratic notions are bred. 
During the past fifty years the Ministers 
have tried various ways of. remedying 
the evil, but when these literary organi- 
zations were broken up, then the secret 
conspiracies only made matters worse; 
and between these two poles of suppress- 
ing’ and permitting these organizations 
the public policy of the Empire has vacil- 
lated at all times. It only makes bad 
worse that all the Russian universities 
are in large cities, where the development 
of a unique academic life after the man- 
ner of the smaller university towns in 
Germany is an impossibility. Not the 
least factor in this radical student life is 
the woman students, who in Russia as a 
rule are more determined in their Nihil- 
istic tendencies than are the men. 


Southern Educational Conferences 


By Walter H. Page 


EpiTor oF THE WorLD’s Work AND A MEMBER ‘OF THE SOUTHERN EpucaTion BoarD 


T may fairly be said that the Southern 
Educational Conference has come to 
be an event of national importance. 

Yet a full report of all that was said and 
done when it met this year at Athens, 
Ga., would not reveal its significance. 
Two sessions were held on Thursday, 
three on Friday, two on Saturday and a 
supplemetary meeting on Sunday after- 
noon, and good’ addresses, most of them 
by Southern men, were made at all these 
sessions. But it was not what was said 
that made the Conference an event of 
far-reaching importance. The signifi- 
cance of it may best be indicated by a 
brief historical statement. 

These annual Conferences were begun 
five years ago at Capon Springs, W. Va. 
Northern men and Southern men who 
were interested in the education of the 


Southern people met there and ex- 
changed views. In the fourth year 
(1901) the Conference met at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., where the residents hos- 
pitably entertained the visitors in their 
homes. It was out of this meeting that 
the Southern Education Board grew. 
This board, of which Mr. Robert C. Og- 
den, of New York, is the chairman, con- 
sists of eleven’ men, six of whom are of 
Southern birth, five of whom are en- 
gaged in educational work in the South, 
four of them being at the head of im- 
portant institutions; five are residents of 
New York and are business men and 
editors, and one is a business man of 
Indianapolis. This board is a perma- 
nent organization for the collection of 
accurate information about Southern 
educational conditions and needs and for 
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agitation for better schools, for better 
school laws and for the general dissemi- 
nation of helpful information about the 
whole problem. This Southern Educa- 
tion Board is a body for investigation 
and for agitation only. It has no fund. 
Money to pay for the conduct of its in- 
formation bureau at Knoxville, Tenn., 
and other expenses is raised by volun- 
tary subscriptions, and it has no money 
for other purposes. 

It is this board that is the permanent 
organization out of which the annual 
Conferences now grow. The Confer- 
ences themselves are free to everybody 
who cares to attend. There is no admis- 
sion fee. Every one is a free meeting at 
which anybody from any part of the 
world who is interested in furthering 
Southern educational work is welcome. 
The Conferences have been attended only 
by white men and women, but the dis- 
cussions concern education without re- 
gard to race or sex. There were at 
Athens the best representatives both of 
the higher education and of public school 
work from every Southern State (except 
Arkansas), from Texas to Florida and 


from Florida to Maryland. By the hos- 
pitality of Mr. Ogden about seventy-five 
persons from the New England States, 


New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Washington city, New Jersey and In- 
diana went in a body. These included 
representatives of Harvard, Yale, Coluni- 
bia and other universities, preachers, edit- 
ors, men-of-affairs; and half the party 
were ladies. They traveled together for 
twelve days and they visited schools for 
whites and schools for blacks from Vir- 
ginia to Alabama. The itinerary includ- 
ed Founder’s Day at Hampton, Va., a re- 
ception at the Governor’s: residence at 
Richmond (and a hospitable reception it 
was), four days at the Conference at 
Athens, where the sessions were held at 
three educational institutions, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, the State Normal 
School and the Lucy Cobb Institute for 
young women, the colored school at Cal- 
houn, Ala., the Alabama Technological 
Institute at Auburn for whites, the col- 
ored normal school at Montgomery, and 
a reception by the citizens ; Tuskegee In- 
stitute, the Tuskegee Seminary for 
young women (white), a reception at 
Chattanooga, the Virginia School of 
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Technology at Blocksburg (white), 
Washington and Lee University, and the 
Virginia Military Institute at Lexington. 

But to return to the Conference at 
Athens. Never before was there an edu- 
cational meeting in the South that was 
attended by so many influential men. 
The best representatives of Southern 
education were there, State and city 
superintendents and presidents of most 
of the important colleges, and besides 
these there were business men, governors 
of States and others prominent in public 
life. The addresses and the reports and 
the discussions were all concentrated on 
the development of rural public schools 
alike for each race. The Southern di- 
rectors of the board, Dr. Aldeman, of 
Louisiana; Dr. Dabney, of Tennessee; 
Dr. McIver, of North Carolina, and Dr. 
Frissell, of Virginia, showed that there 
is such an educational awakening, es- 
pecially in Mississippi, Georgia. and 
North Carolina, as has seldom been 
known in any part of the Union. In 
these States public meetings are held to 
further rural education that, so far as I 
know, have no parallel in our history. In 
the principal towns of North Carolina a 
series of meetings of prominent citizens 
are held, at which Governor Aycock al- 
ways makes an address, and the citizens 
of these towns raise by voluntary sub- 
scription substantial sums to aid the ru- 
ral public schools about them—white and 
colored alike; and these rural communi- 
ties are voting an increased local tax for 
school uses. 

In Mississippi greater relative prog- 
ress has been made in recent years in re- 
ducing illiteracy than in any other State 
in the Union. 

The Southern Education Board’s Bu- 
reau of Investigation and Publication at 
Knoxville, under the direction of Presi- 
dent Dabney, of the University of Ten- 
nessee, who has most competent assist- 
ants, is collecting and classifying an in- 
valuable amount of accurate information 
bearing on the whole subject and is send- 
ing out bulletins and pamphlets and 
newspaper material all over the South 
to build up public opinion to maintain 
a good system of schools. 


But all this is a mere recital of occur- 
rences and an explanation of organiza- 
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tion and machinery. The Athens Con- 
ference had a greater significance than 
these things indicate. It showed two or 
three facts that are of revolutionary im- 
portance. 

(1) Northern men who are earnestly 
engaged in furthering popular education 
and Southern men who are also actively 
engaged,as soon as they meetin a friendly 
earnestness of purpose discover that they 
agree absolutely both with regard to aim 
and with regard to method. They stand 
on identically the same platform as to 
the education of the races, and the plat- 
form is this—that both races should be 
treated alike. There is a body of South- 
ern opinion, a decreasing body, that still 
looks askance at negro education. But 
the Southern men who are engaged in 
educational work stand squarely for the 
same training for the blacks as for the 
whites. The Governors of most of the 
Southern States (but not quite all) stand 
firmly on the same platform. This bat- 
tle has been won once for all. 

(2) There was a unanimous agree- 
ment that only by a public school system, 
generously maintained by taxation, can 
the problem of rural education in the 
South be solved, and the Conference 


committed itself to schools that train the 
hand as well as the mind. Several model:: 


schools have been established in rural 
districts in Georgia where such teaching 
is done and plans have been made for 
establishing more. They are enthusias- 
tically approved by the people. 

(3) Most important of all, perhaps, 
was the fostering of what may be called 
a national feeling in education by such 
a meeting of men from different sec- 
tions. The Southern people showed 
even more than their traditional hospital- 
ity to visitors from the North. Any- 
where they were taken into their homes, 
and permanent, intimate friendships 
came from such associations. Brought 
into such a relation, what were supposed 
to be differences of opinions and meth- 
ods turned out to be agreements. The 
old clash of purposes and the old sus- 
picions utterly disappeared. The well 
informed and earnest North now works 
in perfect accord with the earnest and 
enlightened South. Those that find dif- 
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ferences and provoke controversies are 
either not informed or they are not repre- 
sentative of the dominant feeling. 


The work of the Southern Education 
Board and these Conferences led to the 
organization a few months ago of an- 
other board which is called the General 
Education Board. As the Southern 
Board is a clearing house for facts about 
Southern education and a means of 
propaganda, so the General Board is an 
organization for practical financial help 
to education anywhere, but for the pres- 
ent in the South because help is most 
needed there. The General Board has 
been incorporated by a special act of 
Congress. It, too, is made up of both 
Northern and Southern men, and its 
chairman is Mr. William H. Baldwin, 
Jr., of New York, and its secretary is 
Dr. Wallace Buttrick. This board has 
among its members men who are also 
members of the Peabody and Slater and 
Southern boards. These four bodies 
therefore work together, each taking ad- 
vantage of the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained by the others. 

The General Education Board has 2 
fund of somewhat more than a million 
dollars, which it is spending thus far 
chiefly for the building up of rural 
schools in the South and for the training 
of teachers for these schools. The dis- 
tribution of its money is made through 
the local machinery for educational ad- 
ministration,’ with proper safeguards 
and guarantees that it is rightly applied ; 
and it is given for the furthering of edu- 
cation without regard to sex or color. 
The board has been so organized and is 
so managed that its help is not suggest- 
ive of charity, for it works in hearty co- 
operation with the enlightened agencies 
of Southern education. Its aim is sim- 
ply to help remove the heavy burden that 
long past events (for which this genera- 
tion is in no way responsible) placed on 
Southern life, and this it regards as the 
foremost patriotic duty of our time. 

This General Education Board hopes 
to be the channel for the wise distribu- 
tion of many millions of dollars for this 
patriotic purpose. It is an organization 
of business men who do the work on 
strict business methods. 








How to Convert a White Man Into a Savage 
By Poultney Bigelow, M.A. 


Autor or ** Wuire Man's Arrica,” “ CHILDREN oF THE Nations,”’ Etc. 


E was a blue-eyed, fair-haired 
youngster, maybe twenty-five 
years old—tall, deep chested, a 

head carried high on a muscular and 
shapely neck. He won me by his frank, 
direct smile—an infallible index of tem- 
perament. 

We were chatting in a group after 
dinner at the West Point mess. The talk 
ran into the Philippines. I was curious 
to know whether our troops had ever 
practiced torture upon the natives. With 
one accord the eyes of the group fixed 
upon him, and the Major whispered to 
me, “ That chap has traveled more miles 
and fought more fights in the Philippines 
than any of us; he’s not a politician, so 
you probably never heard his name be- 
fore!” 

I should like to reproduce the sim- 
plicity and directness of what I heard 
that night—the refreshing absence of 
bombast, the flash of the eye, the quality 
of vocal vibration that accompanies 
truth. 

As near as I can put it together again, 
his words sounded as follows: 

“Can I tell you anything about the 
Filipino? Very little. I have been sev- 
eral thousands of miles through those 
islands, but I cannot say that I have seen 
fifty of the enemy. They are expert 
scouts; they have complete machinery 
for carrying news of our movements and 
the moment our little column starts the 
news is at once flashed along ahead and 
on both sides by means of the telegraph, 
heliograph, flags, smoke columns or 
runners. The people who entertain us, 
who wait on us, who proclaim them- 
selves our amigos—our friends—they 
are, and of necessity must be, our secret 
enemies. If they did not give proof of 
their loyalty to the insurrectos, not only 
would they themselves be assassinated, 
but all their family would suffer the same 
fate, and probably be tortured into the 
bargain.” 

To spend several years, or even 
months, in active campaign and not see 


the enemy seems absurd to one familiar 
with European warfare, but I have met 
officers who returned from South Africa 
without having seen the enemy near 
enough to distinguish him from a stump 
or a stone! 

“ The reason why this treachery is uni- 
versal is that the peace-loving Filipinos 
do not trust the United States—are not 
sure that Uncle Sam intends to keep the 
Stars and Stripes floating there. None 
of our officers are yet clear as to the ex- 
act policy of our Government, and it is 
not strange therefore that the average 
native should adopt a course which is, 
after all, the least of two evils. 

“One evening the village gave us a 
grand fiesta or reception ; it was in honor 
of the American Commissioner, who 
had come to establish civil government 
and to listen to the native protestation of 
love for the American Constitution. All 
passed off delightfully. The notable 
men among the native officials rose in 
succession and spread themselves in ora- 
tory loyal to the United States. We 
were assured that all the towns of the 
district felt as they felt, that we would 
have a pleasant journey from one point 
to another, receiving the loyal welcome 
of every community. Our Civil Com- 
missioners were delighted, and the fact 
was cabled to Washington as evidence 
that all that was needed was gentle gov- 
ernment. 

“ Next day I started out with a small 
escort to occupy the next town and had 
not gone far when an old woman met us 
with the advice to turn back, for there 
were insurrectos in our path. I tossed 
her a peso and on we pushed, with all 
precautions taken against falling into a 
trap. 

“We were about fifty men and we 
soon ran up against some five hundred 
of them, who only stood a short time 
and then disappeared, leaving a dozen or 
so of dead and wounded. 

“Of the dead Filipinos, two were 
identified as orators who had entertained 
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us on the previous evening with profes- 
sions of undying love and loyalty! 

“What in other countries would be 
called marching, in the Philippines is 
creeping along like a tiger. There are 
no roads to speak of; we have to follow 
trails through a jungle so thick that 
one can move but in single file—can see 
but a few feet in any direction. 

“The natives are masters of the art 
of making traps for wild beasts, and they 
hunt United States soldiers after the 
same fashion. They dig in our path pits 
skillfully masked, so that our men fall 
into them and are impaled on poisoned 
stakes. And then at unexpected inter- 
vals a thread is stretched in the grass at 
their feet, and when that is snapped a 
bent sapling springs into position with 
several poisoned spears attached. You 
cannot enter a deserted cabin without 
running the risk of letting loose a spring 
of this sort with some poisoned spear- 
heads attached; usually the mere step- 
ping on the sill or front doorstep is the 
signal. 

“One of these traps nearly finished 
me. Fortunately the spears passed me— 
one in front, one behind—half an inch of 
variation would have done the business. 

“T cannot tell exactly what the poison 
is, but it is supposed to be animal decom- 
position. At any rate, it is effective. 
One of my men was struck by such a 
spear trap in the left side. He was 
treated immediately, but without effect. 
His extremities turned black—his nose, 
his feet, his fingers—and he soon died in 
great agony. It was hard to sit by the 
poor fellow and watch his torments with- 
out being able to do anything for him. 
After his death our surgeon cut the part 
open where the spear had gone in and 
drew off several tablespoonfuls of a 
blackish matter, which he pronounced as 
something wholly strange to his experi- 
ence—certainly a deadly and a swift 
poison. 

“We creep through the jungle with 
little worry regarding bullets, but at 
every step watching for trace of a trap 
or a poisoned spear—an enemy more 
dangerous than a snake, equally difficult 
to see. 

“ After a few horrible deaths by these 
hidden weapons, we hit upon the device 
of taking a prisoner and letting him 
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show us the way. We held him by a 
rope so that he could not suddenly dis- 
appear in the brush, and now and then 
even a native was killed by the poison of 
his fellows—possibly by the very spear 
he had himself placed in position! Yes, 
it’s brutal, it’s revolting to a white man; 
yet we’re ordered to do it; if we don’t 
we are guilty of military insubordina- 
tion; if we do we are branded as cruel! 

“War in the Philippines consists 
mainly in creeping up and down the 
country in search of an enemy, who re- 
tires as we advance, who advances as we 
retire. He never attacks save when our 
men are in a hopeless minority ; his tac- 
tics are those of the red Indian. So long 
as we confine ourselves to marching up 
and down after him he has no objection 
to the war lasting forever; for our occu- 
pation brings a great deal of money into 
the country, and this money is spent 
mainly among the natives who pretend 
to be friendly, but are in truth support- 
ing the popular cause. 

“From a strictly military point of view, 
therefore, the only thing we can do, and 
the only thing that has so far brought 
us forward in the direction of peace, is 
to make war upon the whole population 
and to conduct it with so much deter- 
mination that the whole Philippine 
population will recognize the fact that 
they are dealing with a force that must 
be obeyed. 

“War then resolves itself into whole- 
sale devastation. Every house that can 
harbor a native must be burned, every 
store of food must be carried away or 
destroyed; every animal that can assist 
the enemy must be shot (notably the 
water buffalo), and, harder still, every 
man, woman and child must be regarded 
as an enemy. 

“It was piteous to me when I saw 
dead on the ground the body of a twelve 
year old boy. The sergeant who had 
shot him: told me he had done it with 
reluctance, but he had to shoot. The 
youngster died with a gun in his 
hands!” : 

We do not to-day think of Grant, or 
Sherman, or Sheridan as monsters of 
cruelty, yet even against our Christian 
kinsfolk of Virginia and Georgia they 
issued orders under which whole sections 
of fertile country were converted into a 




















wilderness, women and children turned 
out as beggars into the roads, every male 
treated as a prisoner of war! 

Not one of the officers I met who had 
campaigned in the Philippines had seen 
torture by the water cure or heard of 
its being used by authority. But all 
united in declaring that the natives prac- 
ticed torture freely upon one another, 
and that if a white man ever practiced 
it upon a native it was in a case where 
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he knew that said native was concealing 
arms and required but small pressure to 
induce him to reveal his secret. 

I venture to think that my friends of 
the Peace Congress could do no greater 
service to humanity than to revise our 
school histories so that these might teach 
not merely the gaudy and glorious side 
of warfare, but at the same time the dark 
and monotonous murder which is some- 
times an ally in imperial progress. 

New Yorx Crry, 


Is Cruelty Inseparable from War? 


By O. O. Howard 


Mayor-GeneraL Unitep States Army (RETIRED) 


F course the answer to this ques- 

tion turns upon the word cruelty. 

If killing in action, wounding, 

sickness in hospital or elsewhere pro- 

duced by exposure are defined as eruc!ty, 

no question arises, for then there can be 
no real war without cruelty. 

But the army officer would not define 
the death of a soldier on the field of bat- 
tle as a death from cruelty. If in angry 
hate an enemy took his bayonet and 
stabbed a wounded man it would exhibit 
cruelty. If, as in Lord Wolseley’s 
campaign in Egypt, men armed with 
simitars would creep around, ham- 
string the horses and slay every helpless 
victim that they could reach, it would be 
cruelty. The seizing of men, women and 
children, torturing men in every conceiv- 
able way and scalping them, often when 
alive, as the plains Indians have always 
done in their wars, is properly called 
“horribly cruel.” Driven to madness by 
Indian cruelties, our soldiers have some- 
times retaliated by the most cruel meth- 
ods ; but as a rule they have not done so, 
but carefully confined themselves to the 
regulations and rules of civilized war- 
fare. . 

During our long Civil War I was in 
many battles and have tried to describe 
some of them. I recall but few instances 
where intentional cruelty was involved. 
The white flag was always respected on 
both sides of the conflict. Prisoners 
taken on the Confederate side were 
usually well treated, at least till they got 





into the hands of the prison keepers. If 
the Union prisoner on capture (was 
stripped ef his clothing and valuables, he 
rightly complained of it as an outrage; 
so did the Confederate if he fell into the 
hands of some rough cavalry sergeant. 
But all the outrages of Libby, Anderson- 
ville and other prisons were not a neces- 
sary part of war, no more than were the 
British prison ships in the harbor of New 
York during our Revolutionary struggle. 
Admit, then, that for the most part the 
operations and battles of our country 
have not violated the laws of civilized 
warfare and have not necessarily in- 
volved cruel methods, cruel treatment of 
prisoners or of non-combatants: is war 
ever necessarily cruel—4.e., is cruelty in- 
separable from war? 

General Sherman said to me often: 
“ Howard, war is cruelty and you cannot 
too much refine it.” He meant that war 
involved suffering and losses that went 
with every march and were found in 
every battle ; but he never meant to justi- 
fy robbery, murder, rapine and such 
things as civilized warfare interdicts. 

At times, however, war, with all the 
restraints a Havelock would put upon 
it, is intensely cruel. 

Ist.. As against spies. What helped 
Sheridan more than any other one thing 
was the carefulness with which he found 
out the numbers and the intentions of his 
opposing general. He hired men with 
his own money to go into the enemy’s 
camp and bring back the information he 
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needed. He kept himself well informed 
of what orders were issued against us 
and of all movements on foot. 

General George H. Thomas was al- 
ways most careful to employ “ good 
spies.” The welfare of his own army de- 
pended on the information he thus 
gained. 

Well, then, why try by a court and 
hang an enemy’s spy? The law of 
war still requires that. Under McClellan 
a lieutenant of our army went over to 
the Confederates and then became a spy 
for them. He was caught, closely con- 
fined and soon hanged. 

Under General Harney in Mexico sev- 
eral soldiers deserted.to the Mexicans 
and became spies and informants against 
their country. Harney captured them 
and had them hanged. It is said that he 
expressed his opinion of them in his own 
strong language while they were dying. 

After all their work, however diligent, 
and their terrible exposures, the spies 
are never treated like honorable men. 
Almost universal distrust awaits their fu- 
ture. They are among the ostracized. It 
is a terrible cruelty. 


2d. As against guerrillas. Guerrillas 
proper are those who are carrying on 


war without the pale of an army. They 
wear no uniform; they plunder and burn 
houses; they slay often the most harm- 
less non-combatants, as did Quantrel’s 
band in Kansas in the Civil War. 

To stop their horrible work in Tennes- 
see General Geo. H. Thomas, who was 
the kindest and gentlest of commanders, 
issued the severest orders which he could 
dictate. The General had but one line of 
supply over the Cumberland range of 
mountains; it was by a railroad with 
many tunnels and bridges. The guerril- 
las would burn his bridges and choke up 
his tunnels with logs and rocks. The 
organized forces of the Confederates he 
could manage and care for, but the guer- 
rillas, claiming to be innocent non-com- 
bating civilians, were too much for ordi- 
nary methods. He at last gave public 
notice that if a certain tunnel were dis- 
turbed by obstructions every house with- 
in five miles would be destroyed. No 
tunnel after that was obstructed and 
closed. Generals on both sides in that 
war resorted at times to that law of re- 
taliation. It was done to protect our 
officers with the colored troops. There 
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was uncalled for cruelty first, then on 
the other side retaliation. This process 
is essentially cruel and seems inseparable 
from warfare. 

It may be further illustrated by well- 
known incidents in the line of endeavor- 
ing to constrain an enemy by unusual and 
cruel methods. For example, the use of 
torpedoes buried in paths and roads near 
and under slopes leading to fortifications. 
It was done by the Confederate com- 
mander at Yorktown, Va., in the spring 
of 1862. As soon as our commander 
found that our soldiers were being killed 
and maimed by these torpedoes after the 
Confederate works above Yorktown had 
been abandoned, he immediately declared 
that such use of the torpedoes was a 
cruelty and against the laws of modern 
war, and he had the Confederate prison- 
ers who were in our hands marched to 
the front. He then directed that they 
hunt up these hidden projectiles and dig 
them up. It was done by these poor fel- 
lows, I believe, without further accident 
or sacrifice. Still those prisoners were 
not blamable for the torpedo game and 
might have suffered horrible mutilation 
and death. That was cruelty. 

I have used the incidents on our’ side. 
Doubtless Confederate commanders 
could name as many where they believed 
that they had to retaliate. These things 
are incident to war and seem a part of 
it. In dealing with savages often great 
severity has to be used to protect the 
lives of the helpless and innocent. As 
the world advances there will be better 
methods. If we employ Indians or 
Macabebes, uncivilized or half-civilized 
people, to be our scouts or allies, we shall 
always be subjected to the charge of 
cruelties and methods of warfare which 
every true American abominates; but I 
think when we have rising up against 
our flag and country organized mobs and 
robbers who bury their enemies alive, 
subject them not only to horrible deaths, 
but to preliminary tortures, and when 
those so-called “enemies” are worthy 
people, hurting nobody, but looking to 
our army for protection, that we ought 
to be very careful not to condemn the 
army for severe measures which appear 
to be necessary. An army or a police 
means the exercise of force. If we mean 
that it shall never exercise force, then 
why have an army or a police at all? 

New Yor« City, ; 





The Real Admiral Sampson 


AN APPRECIATION 
By Park Benjamin 


N a certain bleak afternoon in Feb- 
ruary, 1864, the fourth class of 
midshipmen, then quartered on the 

famous old “Constitution”. marched 
over the rickety gangway which con- 
nected the ship to the land, and so to the 
bare and wind swept plain of Goat Island 
in Newport harbor, where they were to 
be instructed in the art of infantry drill. 
The Naval Academy having been driven 
from Annapolis by the exigencies of the 
war, then had its abode in the town; but 
partly because the building in which it 
was housed was not large enough, and 
partly because of the still potent tradi- 
tion that a midshipman must begin his 
career on board ship, the youngest of the 
four academic classes was consigned to 
the historic frigate. Some proficiency 
already having been acquired in simpler 
evolutions, the exercise of the battalion— 
some two hundred strong—was now to 
be begun. 

As the boys formed in line out on the 
plain, they saw confronting them as their 
drill master a young lieutenant, who was 
new to them. I remember thinking at 
the time that I never had seen so hand- 
some a manly face. A perfect com- 
plexion of almost girlish pink and white, 
features regular and refined, a full beard 
(altho his age was in the early twenties) 
of an indescribable brown-gold hue, a fig- 
ure straight and erect, and great dark, 
steady eyes. Because we were sailors 
and not soldiers, we detested “ infan- 
try tactics.” Drill being a mecessary 
evil, we took it philosophically and with 
the minimum of trouble. The main 
thing was to get through without being 
reported and punished. The good looks 
of the young officer, therefore, did not 
suggest any course on our part out of the 
ordinary. 

He began by explaining in a clear, re- 
sonant voice some simple maneuver 
which we were to perform, and then gave 
the order of execution. We slouched, 
as usual, through it, and he gazed calmly 
at the performance. Then he sent us 


back to our original position—and im- 
perturbably explained it over again as if 
he had not done so before. The second 
effort was no better. None of us intended 
that it should be. Again we went back, 
and his explanation became more minute. 
Not a sign of reproof, still less of impa- 
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tience, escaped him. Indeed his words, 
perfectly quiet and measured, somehow 
gave the impression that he thought the 
fault lay in him, rather than in us. This 
was a new experience, for we were used 
to being berated. The next attempt 
showed more alacrity. But it was re- 
peated again and again—and as the hours 
went by, still over again—until darkness 
set in. And all that time, patiently, 
steadily, calmly, he kept directing, until 
before the end was reached it began to 
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dawn upon us that he was doing his duty 
—and more than that, asking of us that 
we should do ours. The lesson stayed. 

Through the rest of the year he re- 
mained our instructor—sometimes at in- 
fantry, often at the great guns—vener- 
able old smooth bores—on the ancient 
“Macedonian.” Deeper and deeper he 
drove home his one article of faith and 
conduct. Duty must be done for its own 
sake. He spared no pains to enforce it. 
We saw him go to the guns and do the 
work in turn of each member of the 
crew, to set the pattern, so to speak. We 
saw him use his own strength to haul and 
lug and lift, and end with, “ Now, do it 
that way.” And all the time, whether by 
words or example, it was manifest that 
whatever he was putting his hand to do, 
that thing he was doing with all his 
might—that he was leading us instinc- 
tively to do likewise—and this not for re- 
ward or to escape reproof, but simply and 
purely because it was duty. 

This was my first knowledge of Rear- 
Admiral William Thomas Sampson, and 
the impression of thirty-eight years ago 
remains ineffaceable. 

The people know the details of Ad- 
miral Sampson’s career sufficiently well 
to render repetition here needless. His 
Civil War service following the instruct- 
or’s work just detailed, was brief, but 
long enough to show that in the dread 
emergency of a torpedoed and sinking 
ship the same calm. resolute spirit re- 
mained undisturbed. As the years went 
by he moved upward, always with uni- 
form record of stanch efficiency. Where 
a man constantly does his best and one 
knows it, it is difficult to say which of 
the parts enacted by him in his life 
drama was the more in harmony with his 
own inclinations. He himself would de- 
cry the application of any such test. “If 
Sampson thought it his duty to shovel 
coal,” once said an old officer, “ Sampson 
would shovel coal. And with about the 
same thoughtful care that you and I 
would devote to saving our lives. It 
might not be the best shoveled coal that 
any one ever saw; but it would certainly 
be the best shoveled coal that William T. 
Sampson could produce.” Nevertheless, 
taking his career as a whole, there is 
much to show that his natural leaning 
was toward the scientific branches of the 
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naval officer’s profession. I think he 
first recognized this when he returned to 
the Naval Academy as an instructor in 
physics in 1868, and that the tendency in- 
creased when he became the responsible 
head of that department in 1874. Cer- 
tainly under him the whole course of in- 
struction changed. It became less em- 
pirical, for he instilled into it much of 
his own certainty. His lectures were 
models of clarity and force. The experi- 
ments with which he illustrated them re- 
fused to go wrong; small wonder, see- 
ing that by way of preparation he would 
not hesitate to devote all the night before 
to repeating them over and over again. 
“ What he got into our heads didn’t get 
adrift. It just stayed, moored there,” 
said one of his students in after years, 
and that sums up both his object and his 
achievement. 

There was the same thoroughness dis- 
played in his four years’ management of 
the Naval Academy as its superintendent, 
but withal so unobtrusively that when I 
undertook to write the history of that in- 
stitution the evidence of a specific pol- 
icy, of reforms instituted, of progress 
made was hard to discern. The term of 
the preceding superintendent had been a 
storm and stress period involving radical 
changes, and the contrast was impressive. 
One night I discovered him curled up in 
a parlor car chair en route to New York 
from Washington, so I improved the oc- 
casion by asking him point blank for an 
expression of his — 

“*T don’t know that I had any,” he re- 
plied in his quiet judicial way, “ except to 
make every one do his duty.” 

I ventured to suggest that from my 
point of view his administration had been 
characterized by a noticeable absence of 
“reforms,” by the freedom from jar in 
the running of the academic mechanism, 
and that since his adjustment the school 
seemed never to have moved onward so 
surely and so smoothly. He listened 
gravely and then said: 

“T am glad you have seen that—I 
should not perhaps have so expressed it— 
but it is exactly right.” 

It was the same in his other scientific 
work, whether he was experimenting on 
torpedoes at Newport, settling the rules 
of the sea road at Washington, or spend- 
ing his nights at the telescope in the Na- 
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val Observatory, it was always method- 
ical, always single hearted, always pains- 
taking to the last degree. 

That there were officers in the navy 
more brilliant than he, others who far ex- 
celled him in those attainments which 
quickest secure admiration and fame, is 
true; but there never was any doubt as 
to the intended quality of Sampson’s 
work, nor as to the inflexible determina- 
tion with which he would do it, and at 
the same time make all his subordinates 
do theirs. As a captain he had orderly, 
well-governed, serviceable vessels. His 
officers were devoted. His crews needed 
no severity. His discipline ruled auto- 
matically. 

His most creative labors were probably 
at the Washington Navy Yard, where, 
despite disheartening obstacles in the 
Navy Department, he brought the great 
gun shops to a high point of usefulness 
and capacity. When he became Chief of 
Ordnance he continued on the lines of 
development already laid down by his 
predecessors, Captains Sicard and Fol- 
ger. His study of guns and armor was 
minute, his tests and experiments in- 
volved original research. His building 
of a battle ship’s turret and attacking it 
with heavy guns on the proving grounds 
to determine its resisting strength as a 
structure, was an innovation. 

Toward the end of his term in the 
Ordnance Bureau his sky began to cloud. 
The office is one which involves contact 
with the outer world of affairs in far 
greater degree than ordinarily falls to 
the lot of the naval officer. The incum- 
bent makes intimate acquaintance with 
the fierce competition of business, finds 
himself charged with enormous pecu- 
niary responsibilities, and too often be- 
comes an arbiter in problems which well 
might need a lifetime of mercantile ex- 
perience properly to resolve. 

There was no flexibility in his sense 
of duty and it led him into doing things 
which, rightly or wrongly, were deemed 
unjust by those who suffered. The 
worry of it all wore on him and de- 
veloped itself in symptoms of a tired 
brain. Then the war became imminent 
and he went to take command of the 
great battle ship which had been built 
and equipped under his direction. 

Altho his physical condition at the 
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time was not such as to warrant his as- 
suming the great responsibility of chief 
command, he permitted himself to accept 
it. The inevitable aggravation of his ail- 
ment followed, and the very fact of the 
growing deterioration of his mental 
powers prevented his own recognition of 
it, while his failing capacities caused him 
more and more to lean upon the counsels 
of others. Here was his great misfor- 
tune; for the indiscretions, jealousies, 
greed and malice of those who posed as 
his friends brought down upon him the 
censure which they alone had earned. 

Save by his silence at a time when per- 
haps a few words would have done much 
to allay the recent controversy; no fuel 
has been added by him to its flame. For 
many months in the sad and darkened 
chamber of his mind there has been 
no thought of conflict, none of honors 
or rewards, no knowledge of whether the 
world has been kind or unkind to him. 
And in that unconsciousness lies the 
mercy of it. 

Personally, Admiral Sampson was a 
simple, kindly, diffident, serious-minded 
man, intent on nothing but duty. With 
scant sense of humor and little or no 


personal magnetism or bonhomie, he 
nevertheless often inspired enthusiastic 
affection among his subordinates. In his 
judgment the Government has always 


placed implicit reliance. His lack of 
emotional qualities—his incapacity for 
strong sentiment even under conditions 
when it would seem that no stolidity 
could resist the natural glow, the jubila- 
tion following the turning aside of a 
great peril, his unwillingness to respond 
in kind to the expressions of rejoicing 
of others—all have seemed to show a 
certain coldness and austerity which is 
the usual concomitant of selfishness. But 
with him it argued apparently merely a 
personal idiosyncrasy, which rendered 
such manifestations distasteful. 

He .came from hard-working people. 
He has owed his place and his promo- 
tions to the democracy of his country 
and his own abilities. He is not charge- 
able with the grandiloquently worded 
dispatches attributed to him, nor with 
self-seeking in the matter of reward. On 
the contrary, it would be more character- 
istic of him, while regarding an impor- 
tant achievement with grave satisfaction, 
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to begin without delay upon whatever 
was next to be done. It was his calam- 
ity that at the battle of Santiago his 
part became restricted to that of a dis- 
tant spectator. It was not his fault that 
his sentiments regarding promotion from 
the ranks were grossly misinterpreted, or 
that errors of a subordinate made him 
apparently responsible for the miserable 
and false charges of cowardice brought 
against his second in command, or that 
even so recently as his retirement last 
February “claims” were publicly made 
for him to the honors belonging to 
another, which have since forced the 
latter, altho,one of his strongest ad- 
vocates, to indignant protest under oath. 
For the acts and opinions for which the 
public has most censured him the real 
Sampson was not to blame; for had the 
real Sampson survived, they would not 
have occurred. 

The assertion attributed to ex-Secre- 
tary Long and some others that Admiral 
Sampson died “of a broken heart,” in- 
ferentially through Schley machinations, 
is the merest fiction, obviously designed 
for effect and the creation of false sym- 
pathy. To the writer’s positive knowl- 
edge his relations with Admiral Schley 
up to the fall of 1899, when that officer 
went to South America to take command 
of the South Atlantic Squadron (where 
he remained for the ensuing two years), 
were not only friendly but cordial; nor 
had Admiral Schley then, nor has he at 
any time since, ever said a single word 
of hostility—even of unkindness—against 
Admiral Sampson. And this, despite 
provocations from others which might 
well invite from him the bitterest of re- 
crimination. It is true that Sampson 
grieved over the delay in distributing 
advancements of numbers to his sub- 
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ordinates in reward for their several 
parts in the Santiago battle; but this pro- 
crastination had no direct relation to the 
dispute, and was due to the difficulty of 
arranging such promotions without do- 
ing injustice to innocent third parties 
passed over; a problem finally solved, to 
the immediate relief of Sampson’s anx- 
iety, by the expedient of “extra num- 
bers.” When Maclay’s libels revived the 
almost vanished dissension last summer, 
Sampson’s condition was bad, and by the 
time the Court of Inquiry assembled he 
was incapable of even understanding— 
much less directing—the persistent ef- 
forts of interested parties to force their 
contentions—only ostensibly in his be- 
half—upon the deliberations of the court. 
If his life has been shortened by any- 
thing arising from the controversy in 
which he was but a nominal and unwill- 
ing participant, the sole responsibility 
lies first at the door of that official 
through whose gravely mistaken policy 
this wretched trouble was allowed to be- 
gin, and then rests with the “ Sampson 
cult,” the mischief-makers, malcontents 
and schemers of every type, in the Navy 
and out of it, who for their own ends 
have made this stricken man their ‘help- 
less and most pathetic victim. 

For Admiral Sampson’s life work his 
countrymen owe him unstinted gratitude, 
and this most for an uplifting example 
of stern, resolute, self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to duty in that honorable calling 
whereunto he has so stedfastly given the 
best of all that God has given unto him. 
And as the broad charity of the people 
asserts itself, then will he find his lasting 
reward in their truer appreciation of the 
great abilities and noble qualities which, 
in the fullness of his powers, made him 
almost the ideal servant of the Republic. 

New York Cry. 





Football: 


Is the Game Worth Saving? 


By Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D. 


Presipent oF WESTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE 


N the public and in the academic mind 
much confusion obtains respecting the 
value of football. A friend of mine, 

a great merchant, recently characterized 
the game as brutal. On being asked, 
“Did you ever see a game, Mr. H.?” he 
replied, “ Yes, I have, and it is a very, very 
brutal game, sir.” Another friend whom 
I see at every game played on Western 
Reserve’s grounds, traveling some sixty 
miles Saturday after Saturday, an emi- 
nent lawyer, says: “It is a great game, 
a great game to make men.” A similar 
diversity of opinion prevails among col- 
lege folks. I hear one college president 
describing the game as having all the 
evils of the Roman amphitheater, and he 
uses his influence for its prohibition ; and 
I know another college president who re- 
joices in it, who is present at every con- 
test, either exultant or depressed, and al- 
ways interested. 

The causes of this diversity of judg- 
ment arise from two or. three sources. 
One source is the difficulty of learning 
what is the real effect. of the game on the 
men who play it. It is difficult enough 
to apply the law of causality to material 
conditions ; but it is far more difficult to 
interpret the same law as applied to intel- 
lectual and spiritual conditions. It is 
said, for example, that football hurts the 


scholarship of Mr. A. B.; but who has a. 


right to say what his scholarship would 
have been if he had not played football ? 
It must be confessed that his scholarship 
might have been no better, and possibly 
might have been worse. It is also said 
that football promotes the scholarship of 
Mr. C. D.; but who has a right to say 
what the scholarship of Mr. C. D. would 
have been if he had not played: football ? 
It must be confessed that his scholarship 
might have- been improved without his 
playing football, and might have im- 
proved more than it has improved if he 
had not played the game at all. 

The origin of the diversity in the pop- 
ular and academic opinion in re football 


lies, too, in the diverse judgments which 
are held regarding the value of play in 
all life, and in college life in particular. 
The question is a part of the lasting and 
general question of how far the Puritan 
conception should prevail. One man turns 
the psalm of life into an executive creed 
and makes life real and life earnest, so 
real and so earnest that play is not one of 
his avocations, nor is playfulness ever a 
mood of his soul. For the character of 
such an austere soul one may have great 
respect, tho neither assenting to his rea- 
son nor following his practice. Another 
man declares he cannot do his work in 
any year of twelve months, but he can do 
it in a year of ten months ; that he cannot 
do his work in any day of eight hours, 
but he can do it in a day of six hours. 
This man reflects what Dr. Welldon, 
head master of Harrow, said several 
years ago, in speaking before the 
Royal Colonial Institute of London, 
that it was the instinct of sport which 
had played the chief part in creat- 
ing the British Empire, and that there 
could be no doubt that England owed 
her empire far more to her sports than to 
her studies. The first of these two rep- 
resentative men sending a son to college 
demands that he devote nine-tenths of all 
his working hours to reading and to 
thinking. And the son as a result may 
taboo and despise all sports. The second 
of these two representative men sending 
a son to college says, “ Jack, I do not care 
for you to learn much, but if you come 
out of college with three life-long friends, 
good manners and good health, I am con- 
tent.” A similar diversity of judgment 
is found existing among the gentlemen 
who assemble at the table in the facu 

room of the American college. One col- 
lege president believes that close and con- 
stant attention to intellectual affairs is 
the chief or only method of securing the 
best results of the college course. An- 
other college president believes that a 
large life is the supreme aim of the col- 
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lege course, and that the best teacher and 
methods for securing this aim is the gen- 
eral life of the student. 

A third reason for the confusion ob- 
taining in the public and academic mind 
regarding the value of football is the fail- 
ure to recognize invariably the difference 
between the value of the game itself for 
the man who plays it and the harm done 
the reputation of the college—a reputa- 
tion which the college gains in the public 
mind as being a place for playing rough 
sports, and not a condition and cause for 
the promotion of intellectual interests. 
This confusion does obtain. It is certain, 
too, that for a time every fall the college 
is placed in the public eye as the home of 
athletes. Its campus is supposed to be 2 
gridiron, its lecture rooms become dress- 
ing rooms for combataris, its great men 
are ends and quarterbacks. This reputa- 
tion is, of course, a misfortune. It is al- 


ways a misfortune when the reputation 
is not as high and noble as the reality al- 
lows, and it is anespecial misfortune when 
the American college which has for its 
shield an open book or a rising sun, and 
for its significant words such mottoes as 


veritas or lux, should be regarded by the 
public as finding a more fitting shield in 
the pigskin or the football helmet, and 
for a motto more fitting than veritas, 
TOUCHDOWN. 
Therefore, this confusion of the popu- 
lar and academic mind, however consid- 
ered, lays upon those who are most deep- 
ly concerned in the interests of 
the American college and in_ its 
students to take well to heart the 
good, if there be any good, and to take 
well to heart the evil, if there be any evil, 
in the game of football. These gentle- 
men should take well to heart the promo- 
tion of the good and also the elimination 
of the evil. I have therefore lately con- 
ferred with many college officers, both 
presidents and deans, representing col- 
leges from Maine to California, and from 
Texas to Michigan, regarding the game. 
These conferences make plain one conclu- 
sion which seems to me exceedingly sig- 
nificant. This conclusion is that in the 
judgment of most, tho not all, college 
presidents, the good of the game of foot- 
ball exceeds the evil of the game. Every 
president acknowledges that there are 
evils in the game; every president, so far 
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as I recall, acknowledges that there are 
goods in the game, and practically every 
president acknowledges that the goods of 
the game are greater than the evils. As 
President Jordan says, 


“but, on the whole, the game has really great 
advantages, shutting out, even through its own 
worst phases, many things that are still worse.” 


It is recognized by many, tho not by 
all, college executives that playing foot- 
ball does injure the scholarship of the 
player for the period which the game 
lasts. The president of one of the great © 
State universities says: 


“ During the continuance of the football sea- 
son the playing of the game by members of the 
first and second teams at least subtracts from 
their intellectual performance. Of the accu- 
racy of this statement I have no doubt. My 
son has played this year as a substitute on the 
first team and my nephew on the second team. 
Both have been for years good students here. 
I noted carefully this year that it was impossi- 
ble for them after the tremendous exertions of 
the practice games to keep their usual pace in 
their studies. The human system cannot go 
beyond a certain gross total of exertion. If it 
be taxed physically beyond a certain measure 
it must be eased temporarily in intellectual en- 
deavor.” 


An executive officer of one of the most 
famous of American colleges reinforces 
this statement by saying: 

_“ There is little doubt that the game of foot- 
ball as now practiced in colleges seriously in- 
terferes with study for a few weeks, at any 
rate. Our football players are not our worst 
students; some of them have been really good 
students; but obviously the game takes a good 
deal of time; and, unless it is played more 
moderately than it usually is, or unless the 
players are men of exceptional endurance, 
head-work outside of the game suffers for a 
while, though in the game there is undoubted- 
ly a good deal of head-work.” 


The president of a denominational col- 
lege in the State of New York says: 


“We find that football is likely seriously 
to affect the intellectual life of the students 
participating in it in most cases. The excep- 
tional man. is he who maintains a quality of 
work as high as in the winter and spring time. 
It can hardly be otherwise when the football 
season demands the most strenuous exertion 
from four to six every afternoon, followed by 
an evening of weariness if not of exhaustion.” 


But on the contrary, certain presidents 
declare that the scholarship of the play- 
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ers does not suffer disadvantages, even 
during the football period. The presi- 
ident of one of the most conspicuous 
American universities says: 


“On the intellectual work of the good stu- 
dents the game has no deteriorating effect. 
Two of our football heroes of a few years ago 
are now professors in our Law School, and four 
or five others have stood at the very head of 
the medical classes at Columbia. Those who 
possess a good intellect and at the same time 
a strong physique make the very best of schol- 
ars, and football does not seem to affect their 
standing. Those of slow mind and weak 
scholarship are, no doubt, placed in a still low- 
er rank by playing football. It is fair, how- 
ever, to say that a considerable number of this 
class might never have gone to college at all 
except for their opportunities of physical dis- 
tinction. The football training at least keeps 
them from dissipation, and often when they are 
dropped from the rolls, as has been several 
times the case, they are none the worse for 
their total experience.” 


President Stryker, of Hamilton, af- 
firms : 


“In the case of good students I do not find 
it a detriment. Low-stand men are disad- 
vantaged by anything that takes time from 
study; but also they are stimulated to keep a 
record that shall allow them to play. Our 
rules as to this are strict and are enforced.” 


President Draper, of the University of 
Illinois, affirms the value of the game, al- 
tho he acknowledges that it does inter- 
fere somewhat with the intellectual work 
of the students for a brief time. He says: 


“ The effect of the game on the intellectual 
work and relations of the players is healthful. 
The work takes much of the time and produc- 
tive energy of the players who become promi- 
nent and gain positions on the ’Varsity team, 
and while it is at its hight interferes somewhat 
with their work. But these men average far 
above the average of the student body intel- 
lectually, and they make the loss good very 
soon. Men who are strong in football are re- 
sourceful and do other things well. Their 
strenuous sport is an inspiration to them oth- 
erwise. We do not find more than one or two 
exceptions to this in any year, and we put the 
exceptions out of the play.” 


Those presidents with whom I have 
conferred, declaring that scholarship suf- 
fers during the time of the playing of the 
game, usually hasten to say that this loss 
is presently made up. President Swain, 
of the University of Indiana, says: 
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“I believe as a rule the class-room work of 
the players during the football season is not as 
good as it would be if they did not play the 
game. Taking the college course through, 
however, I do not believe the players suffer 
in the intellectual work and relations.” 


President Venable, of the University 
of North Carolina, writes: 


“Our observation is that the average intel- 
lectual accomplishments, measured by exam- 
inations passed, on the part of the football team 
are above the average of the whole body of stu- 
dents. This means that while some may not 
be doing their whole duty as students, the ma- 
jority are among our best men. We have 
stringent requirements as to the class stand- 
ing for all players on athletic teams, and no 
one is allowed to play who has not made up 
all of his conditions. The break into the work 
of the institution is made as light as possible. 
Our requirements allow the absence of the 
team only for five work days during the fall 
term. It is, however, unquestionably a fact 
that a man who goes through the severe train- 
ing of a football season cannot devote as much 
time to his studies as he otherwise would in 
order to accomplish as much. I have always 
felt, however, that the benefit to the man was 
sufficiently great to counterbalance this small 
difference in the possible grade that he might 
make. Over half of the football team of the 
past season will probably attain the first grade 
on their examinations, and this is not an un- 
usual record.” 


On the whole, therefore, the effect of 
playing football on the scholarship and 
intellectual life of the players themselves 
must, in general, be inferred to be advan- 
tageous. Whatever loss may occur, and 
doubtless there is a loss, is usually re- 
garded as temporary. Whatever loss of 
a direct nature to the intellect is usually 
regarded as being more than atoned for 
by the gains to the other parts of the 
whole character. Different men, of 
course, suffer different advan and 
disadvantages. As President of 
Bates College, says, with careful discrim- 
ination : 

“Men of moderate ability and limited en- 
thusiasm for scholarship endanger their stand- 
ing and sometimes lose it in attempting to 
meet at once the requirements of the curricu- 
lum and the demands of the game for thor- 
ough training. Men of more than average 
ability and of decided intellectual enthusiasm, 
while not infrequently inclined to exact of 
themselves less vigorous study and less care- 
ful results, are on the whole benefited intel- 
lectually by playing football. Such men often 
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seem to gain in vigor what they lose in minute- 
ness and finish. Positively dull students can- 
not play football and do satisfactory work.” 


In respect to the intellectual relations 
I have noticed the cases to which Presi- 
dent Chase alludes. For certain students 
of slow moving intellect football repre- 
sents the very training which is most ur- 
gently needed. Football is a spur, quick- 
ening the natural life; football gives a 
physical freshness necessary to the most 
prolonged intellectual toil. Football 
creates a general character and strength 
which aid the intellect in its endeavor 
after self-discipline. 

In respect to football in the promoting 
of the intellectual and scholastic inter- 
ests of the whole body of students, the 
same general agreement, or disagree- 
ment, in judgment obtains which obtains 
as to the worth of the game as a means of 
the promotion of the scholarship of the 
individual student. The president of one 
of the most promising universities, situ- 
ated in a large city, says: 

“ Until the present year I believe the effect 
of football has been decidedly bad with refer- 
ence to the intellectual and moral tone of our 
institution, and I believe this is its effect now 
in nearly all of the institutions in our neigh- 
borhood. This year the authorities here have 
taken the matter in hand, and insisted that the 
game should be conducted as all amateur 
sports ought to be conducted. We have barred 
men who were not attending to their studies. 
Last year we dismissed the captain of the team 
for playing men who were not duly certified 
to play, and we have refrained from playing 
with institutions that did not maintain a rea- 
sonable standard.” 


But so strongly adverse an opinion is 
absolutely unique among all those with 
whom I have conferred. The opinions 
of college presidents upon the general 
proposition of the advantage of the game 
to the scholarship and intellectual rela- 
tions of the whole college constitute a 
full and impressive record. President 
Northrop, of the University of Minne- 
sota, says: 

“The effect on the real intellectual work 
and relations of the players themselves con- 
cerning which you inquire is decidedly bene- 
ficial. Men trained under a competent and 
wise leader, taught the habit of obedience, self- 
control, quickness of decision and action and 
made capable of being a part of an effective ma- 
chine and at the same time retaining their in- 
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dividuality, doing intellectual work outside of 
books, indeed, but not the less important 
or disciplining, get something of value that 
they never could get from books, and if they 
are all right morally become specimens of 
manliness delightful to see. The effect on the 
intellectual tone and scholarship of the whole 
college is, as far as I can see, not perceptible 
in any way, except that a genuine college spirit 
is cultivated and an enthusiasm for the insti- 
tution itself, which binds students to their 
Alma Mater, and is valuable both to the stu- 
dent and to the college.” 


President Sperry, of Olivet, says: 


“T am inclined to think that in cultivating 
sharp, quick perception; in leading to prompt 
decisions ; in shaking off many of the inhibit- 
ing effects of modern education, football is an 
intellectual help. I think more advantage 
comes to the spectator than to the player—it 
objectifies life, breaks in on the routine of study, 
gives us an outside interest. But the players 
also are disciplined to co-operative effort, to 
confidence in each other, to alertness of mind 
as well as agility.” 


President Merrill, of Colgate, says: 


“T cannot see that football is detrimental to 
the intellectual tone and scholarship of the 
whole college. Probably it is distinctively help- 
ful. The athletic spirit is quickened in the 
whole body of students, and undoubtedly the 
general attention to healthful exercise and even 
to the severe work in track athletics, baseball 
and basket ball is beneficial to mental work.” 


President Prather, of the University 
of Texas, says: 


“ The class standing of the majority of stu- 
dents composing our teams ranges from fair 
to good. In the case of these students we do 
not find that athletic activity affects intellectual 
work unfavorably on the whole. Some fair 
students drop behind temporarily during the 
football and baseball seasons, but we keep a 
careful watch over them, and we incline to 
the opinion that any damage in their case is 
substantially made up to them by the social 
and physical advantages of athletics. Only a 
minority of our players are poor students, and 
some of them undoubtedly do worse than they 
otherwise would because of their absorption 
in athletics. This evil we endeavor, with some 
success, to minimize by an unusually careful 
watch on the class work of all players, and 
while such measures do not reach all, they 
have a very salutary effect on the intellectual 
work of the players as a whole. Everything 
considered, athletics is not with us a danger- 
ous rival of intellectual interest and activity. 
From what I have said you will already have 
inferred that the effect of athletics on the in- 
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tellectual tone and scholarship of the univer- 
sity as a whole is not injurious here. Partly 
because it is a recent growth, and partly be- 
cause of climate and temperament, athletic in- 
terest does not here reach fever heat as it does, 
judging from reports, in some of the colleges 
of the North and East. Lethargy is our dan- 
ger, and the stimulus athletics gives is there- 
fore necessary and largely beneficial.” 


President Jesse, of the University of 
Missouri, says: 


“ The effect upon the intellectual tone of the 
university here has not, I think, been unfor- 
tunate at all. The loss seems to be confined to 
the first and second teams. Athletics here have 
been for ten years a source of corruption, but 
are now becoming decidedly a means of grace. 
For a long time the town people, the alumni 
and a few members of the faculty with a mul- 
titude of students united in a strenuous effort 
to win athletic victories by honest means if 
possible, but by questionable methods wherever 
it became necessary. In the last two years we 
have finally succeeded through the aid of a 
very efficient and high minded director of ath- 
letics in placing these contests upon a much 
higher moral plane. I cannot sufficiently in- 
dorse the idea of putting a good man at the 
head of all athletics indoors and outdoors of 
an institution of learning. The training for 
athletic contests is begetting now among our 
students more manliness, more cleanliness, 
fairness, temperance and many other qualities 
that lie on the border lines between muscles 
and morals. I think that the moral gain more 
than compensates for the intellectual loss of 
the team. It is also not at all clear to me that 
in the course of the twelve months the teams 
themselves are seriously hindered intellectually, 
altho they certainly are hindered during the 
continuance of the football season. When I 
remember how destitute the American people 
are in pure sports and especially in outdoor 
sports, and how unable they are to enjoy them- 
selves on holidays, I am moved to great sym- 
pathy for all forms of athletics. I have en- 
couraged them in this university. Our people 
at large need to have their interest awakened 
in all harmless outdoor amusements.” 


An executive officer of a conspicuous 
university says: 

“ Football does not promote the scholarship 
of the whole college, except indirectly in giv- 
ing the whole college an interest in physical de- 
velopment and an interest much more whole- 
some than the interests of many students might 
be, if football did not occupy their minds. I 
have long believed that interest in football is 
one of the things that save a good many fel- 
lows from bad interests.” 


Many other extracts from opinions 
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sent to me by the ablest college executives 
1 might make. But I am sure | have given 
a sutficient number, and | trust 1 have 
given them in such a spirit of fairness 
that the conclusion is made plain that 
football is to be interpreted as naving, in 
the opinion of those most intimately ac- 
quainted with it, a good influence in the 
American college. his is a conclusion, 
as I intimated in the beginning, of great 
importance. Football is proved to be so 
good that it becomes all those who are in- 
terested in it to put their heads and their 
hearts together in making it the best 
game possible. 

In this condition it is not unbecoming 
to ask, if it were desirable to find a sub- 
stitute for football, what substitute could 
be found. Of course, one would like to 
have all college -friendships founded 
upon such a basis as that upon which the 
friendship of Tennyson and Arthur Hal- 
lam rested. Of course, one would like to 
have all college clubs of the sort of the 
“Apostles” of seventy-five years ago, 
founded by Frederick Maurice and which 
included Sterling, Trench and ‘Tennyson. 
Of course, too, one would like to have 
college and all talk to be of the type 
which Milton pictures as 


“ Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.” 


Altho, be it said, in practice that such talk 
would be to most folks wofully stupid. 
But one cannot get such companionships, 
and one cannot get such conversations on 
such exalted themes. For good compan- 
ionship and good talk are very hard to 
get, both within and without college 
walls. 1am inclined to believe that foot- 
ball is a very good subject to engage 
the interests of college men, as a topic 
for conversation as well as a form of 
sport. The game unites college senti- 
ment as no other work or plan does unite 
it. The game represents the hardier and 
the sterner virtues in and for an age of 
luxury. President Wheeler says: 

“Tf not overdone, it tends to make him [the 
student] manly, direct, co-operative, and self- 
controlled. The bearing of old football play- 
ers, I think I have noted, is marked by quietude 
of manner and repression of bluster. If I 
wanted a man to manage a school, or conduct 
a department of a business enterprise, I should 
count football experience as a decided recom- 
mendation.” 
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And a college dean says: 


“ One of the sharpest critics of the game tells 
me that, with all the objections that may be 
raised against it now, it has enormously im- 
proved in the last few years—that it is a much 
cleaner sport than it used to be. I think that 
a good deal may be done by an attempt to 
raise the standard of honesty in this game and 
in other games, especially the standard of hon- 
esty in regard to those things which no official 
of the game can see. I believe that the disci- 
pline of a football squad is immensely benefi- 
cial to many of its members; and I believe, 
further, that men who have gone through foot- 
ball training and football contests without se- 
rious injury are likely to be pretty good men 
for grappling with serious problems in later 
life, and for ‘ doing things.’ ” 

It would certainly be hard to find a 
substitute for football in the American 
college. 

The best possible substitute which I 
have thought of for football lies in mili- 
tary training. I have found myself hav- 
ing a certain prejudice, which I at once 
hasten to confess is unreasonable, against 
military training in college. My preju- 
dice is based upon the thought that the 
gown and not the blouse is the garb of 
the scholar. I at once recognize that this 


prejudice is proved to be prejudice, for 
neither is the toggery of football the garb 


of the scholar. But certainly military 
training has, I think, much in its favor 
as a form of sport and exercise for the 
American college student. President 
Schurman in his report for 1894-95 care- 
fuly considers the question of the value 
of military training. I beg to quote what 
he says: 

“And there seems no reason why modern 
military tactics should not as readily adapt 
themselves to the purposes of play as the hand 
to hand encounters of the heroes who lived 
before the invention of gunpowder. This is a 
subject which concerns not only the university, 
but the republic. In engrafting military in- 
struction on the curriculum of educational in- 
stitutions the United States have inaugurated 
a remarkable plan of training citizen soldiers 
to reinforce the National and State troops in 
case of need. But this patriotic end cannot be 
attained or even sought after without the best 
use of means which conduce to the discipline 
of the colleges and promote the physical cul- 
ture of their students. It has already been 
stated that at Cornell University military 
training is obligatory upon both sophomores 
and freshmen. And the good effects are notice- 
able in the improved gait, carriage, bearing and 
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morale of the members of the regiment. The 
experienced officers whom the War Depart- 
ment sends annually to make the inspection 
report that in their military attainments also 
the cadets present a creditable exhibition. 
These are surely results of the first importance. 
And while the professor of military science 
and tactics has been achieving them, the popu- 
larity of military training—requirement tho it 
be—has steadily increased. Is there not here, 
then, the possibility of new and hopeful stu- 
dent sports? As the games now called ath- 
letics are a voluntary extension of the work 
prescribed in the department of physical cul- 
ture, why should not the department of mili- 
tary tactics send out a sporting shoot to capti- 
vate the leisure of those students who do not 
take exercise on Cayuga Lake or in Percy 
Field? Are drills, target shooting, field ex- 
ercises, or even guard mountings and dress 
parades, poorer materials for sport than pulling 
an oar or kicking or hitting a ball?” 


Military training might serve as a very 
good substitute in many respects. It has 
some obvious advantages. It can be par- 
ticipated in by all. It can also be grad- 
uated to the physical needs of those who 
do participate. It may be added that mil- 
itary training does seem to develop cer- 
tain qualities in those who participate 
which parents do not desire their sons to 
possess. There are many people, too, to 
whom the drill becomes exceedingly 
wearisome. But without discussing the 
advantages and disadvantages, I wish to 
say at once that military training seems 
to me the least undesirable substitute for 
football which can be found. 

As a result of this already too long sur- 
vey, I beg to say that the conclusion ap- 
pears to be inevitable that football is in 
the American college to stay for an ap- 
parently indefinite period. The question 
is not, therefore, touching its abolish- 
ment; the question is touching the elim- 
ination of itsevils and the enhancement of 
its excellences. Among the evils to which 
football is subjected are: 

_ I. Danger to life and exposure to in- 
jury. 

2. Temptation to fraud in making up 
teams. 

3. Temptation to betting. 

4. Temptation to roughness. 

5. Enthusiasm becoming so great as in 
certain conditions to approach a form of 
hysterics. 

6. Disadvantages, tho slight usually, 
for the scholarship of certain players. 
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7. Too great frequency of games. 

8. The inability of athletic associa- 
tions to handle properly large sums of 
money. 

g. The public exposition of young men 
who are primarily students. 

10. Reports in newspapers giving false 
interpretations and false impressions of 
collegiate values. 

These evils and others which will occur 
to the wise reader are to be lessened or 
wholly eliminated. For the sake of such 
elimination I venture to offer these sug- 
gestions: 

1. Let the idea of gentlemanly sport be 
strengthened. This ideal is not victory, 
but sport itself. College teams and stu- 
dents who support those teams are alto- 
gether too eager to win. They have not 
learned the lesson of Lowell’s lines, 
which lesson is the essence of gentleman- 
ly sport: 

“’Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way.” 


The American college athlete is more in- 
clined than his brother at Oxford and 
Cambridge to make athletics an end and 
not a means—too much inclined to make 
it work and not recreation, a vocation and 
not an avocation. 

2. The establishment of this ideal will 
eliminate the temptation to use as players 
men who are not genuine students. The 
evil of professionalism has vastly dimin- 
ished and is not found in many colleges. 
It should not be suffered to exist in a 
single one. 

3. The organization which conducts 
football and other sports, consisting usu- 
ally of representatives of the faculty, of 
the student body, and, frequently, grad- 
uates, should be the ablest, wisest and 
most effective administrative body. In 
the selection of its members too great care 
cannot be exercised. 

4. Emphasis should be placed upon 
competent medical supervision or direc- 
tion. It would be well for each man 
who plays football upon the regular team 
to present a medical certificate of his 
competency to play. 

5. Emphasis should also be placed 
upon careful scholastic supervision. 
Every man who wishes to play should 
be required to maintain at least reasona- 
ble standing in his classes. As the presi- 
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dent of the university of a great State 
Says: / 

“We have found it necessary to watch the 
class work of players carefully. Students who 
have not done creditably at the last examina- 
tion cannot become members of teams. Lists 
of proposed players are furnished to the presi- 
dent at the beginning of each season, and are 
sent by him to all instructors involved, with 
the request to report any existing neglect or 
deficiency at once and any later manifestation 
as soon as it appears; players who are falling 
behind are first warned, and if that is not suf- 
ficient, are ruled off the team. These means 
are not by any means infallible, as oversight 
and negligence are bound to occur occasionally, 
but a great deal of good is accomplished by 
them in bracing up weak students and in giv- 
ing object lessons to the students of dealings 
with them that are at once fair and firm.” 


6. A sufficient number of officers should 
be upon the field to detect all off playing 
and unnecessary roughness, and these 
officers should have sufficient power to 
enforce their decisions. 

7. A fitting training of the members 
of all teams should be insisted upon. A 
training which is irregular, a training 
which is not adjusted to the degree of 
proficiency or the lack of proficiency of 
those being trained, a training which does 
not represent an ascending movement 
from the less severe to the more severe, 
is bad. A training which is adjusted to 
the needs of those who are being’ trained ; 
a training which begins low, rises slowly 
and rounds off with reasonable vigor and 
executive facility eliminates many phys- 
ical risks and evils. 

8. Care should be taken to keep down 
the number of games which are played. 
Most teams play too many games, espe- 
cially too many teams play too many hard 
games. Hard games should be limited 
to not more than one a week for the six 
or seven weeks of the playing period. No 
team can continually play more than one 
hard game oftener than every six days. 
Other games may be played, but they 
should not be hard; in fact, they should 
be of the nature of practice games. 

9. I also beg leave to suggest it would 
be well to confine the membership of 
teams to the students of the undergrad- 
uate college. Football is a college and not 
a professional school game. It belongs to 
the. college age of development. The 
age of the professional students is at least 
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an average of two years or three years 
beyond the age of the college graduate. 
The professional student does not need 
that physical and intellectual develop- 
ment which football is supposed to give 
as does the college student. The current 
rule that no man shall play football more 
than four years represents the feeling 
that these four years should cover the col- 
legiate period only. 

10. The number of students who play 
should be increased. The number of 
men, of course, who can play upon the 
first or second teams is limited; but the 
number of men whocantry for these teams 
isunlimited. Every maninevery American 
college for the two months of each open- 
ing year, to whom the doctor can give a 
certificate of physical soundness, should 
play football. In a college in which gym- 
nastic work is required football might be 
used as a substitute. for the first two 
months, as in the last two months of the 
year track athletics are made a substitute 
for gymnastic practice. 

11. A more hearty, a more general and 
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a more conspicuous recognition should 
be given to scholarship as the chief intel- 
lectual function of the American college. 
The football man is made altogether too 
much of a collegiatehero. Those forms of 
renown which are dear to the undergrad- 
uate heart are emerging too significantly 
in and through football. The college itself 
should recognize the scholar as the great 
man. For this purpose all forms of re- 
nown dear to the undergraduate heart 
the college should seek to give to its 
great scholars. Let the great scholars 
have the dinners, and let the fame of the 
great scholars be sung in college meet- 
ings. Harvard College has in these last 
years adopted a very wise custom, it 
seems to me, in giving especially conspic- 
uous mention of those who have won 
high scholarly rank. The same method 
could as worthily be followed in colleges 
on the banks of the Mississippi as by 
a college on the Charles. 

Football: Is the game worth saving? 
Does not this review prove that the game 
is worth saving? 

CLEVELAND, On10. 


Work of a City Clergyman 


By a City Clergyman 


(The writer of this article, whom our readers will remember as the author of “A Clergyman’s Letters” and “ A 
Clergyman’s Mail Box,” recently published in our columns, states that his purpose is to dispel in some measure the 
popular delusion that a clergyman’s life is an easy one. His own varied experience in various kinds of work and his 
close intimacy with leaders in various professions combine to make him a competent judge. He has been in turn a 
ranch owner’s son, a timekeeper in a steel mill, private secretary-to a college president, a newspaper reporter, a high 
school principal, and through several different years assistant to several representative clergymen in New York City.— 


Eprror.] 


T eight o’clock the Rev. A. B. folded 
up his napkin, pushed aside his 
chair, rose from his lonely early 

breakfast, gathered up his morning mail 
and. passed through the hallway leading 
from the dining-room of his house to his 
“ office” in the church. In reality his 
“day’s work” had begun an hour be- 
fore, for when he came downstairs he 
found a newspaper reporter waiting in 
the parlor for a half-hour’s interview 
and later had divided equally the other 
half-hour between his breakfast and the 
daily paper; he would have no other 
chance to look at it throughout the day. 
It was Thursday morning of a week in 
January and the busy season of the 
church’s year was on in earnest. 


Those who know A. B. know that he 
personifies, in so far as one man can, all 
that is best in his profession. At the 
age of forty-five he has been for ten years 
pastor of a city congregation and, in so 
far as opportunity and ability combine, 
has come to the hight of his ministry. 
Nor is that hight to-day a mediocre 
one; for such a man must have many 
different qualities, must be many differ- 
ent things at once and must be all of 
these with some degree of proficiency. 
He must be a scholar, a writer, a speaker, 
a teacher, an organizer, a business man. 
The congregation which he serves num- 
bers a thousand persons and the church 
itself is nothing short of a great business 
corporation, There is a property worth 
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$100,000, an annual expense account of 
$20,000, and a sum total of $25,000 con- 
tributed each year to be expended in 
various forms of beneficence. 

Among those thousand members, too, 
there are college professors, newspaper 
editors, lawyers and doctors, gentlemen 
and ladies of intelligence and culture, 
and of each of these he must be both the 
intellectual and social equal. He must 
be scholarly enough to instruct those who 
themselves are students, eloquent enough 
to hold the respect of those whose own 
business it is to persuade, popular 
enough to associate with “men about 
town ” at the club, refined enough to en- 
ter without embarrassment the drawing- 
rooms of the wealthy, versatile enough 
to pass from there without apparent con- 
descension to the hovels of the needy, 
and economical enough to do all this 
upon a salary of, say, five thousand a 
year. 

He must also be a littérateur so as to 
avoid criticism. He must know some- 
thing of music so as to defend his choir 
from abuse. He must have the ability 
to remember names and faces as well at 
least as a politician; he must know hu- 
man nature as thoroughly as a lawyer, 
must be able to diagnose human frailty 
as accurately as a doctor and must have 
the ability to organize the work of his 
parish at least as expertly as the manager 
of a department store. Moreover, he 
must be magnetic enough to gather to 
himself and hold about himself a force 
of co-workers, he must be honest enough 
to merit the confidence of those who 
have charity to administer, and above all 
he must be good enough to “lure to 
brighter worlds and lead the way.” 

In his office at a desk he found his 
secretary waiting for him. Both these 
things, the “ secretary ” and the “ office,” 
are modern innovations in the machinery 
of church activity and are absolute es- 
sentials in the doing of church work to- 
day. The “secretary” is the pastor’s 
confidant and does, upon a salary, all 
those things which formerly were 
thought to be the special duties of his 
wife. The “ office” is distinct from the 
“study,” the one being in the church, 
the other in the house. The work he 
does in each of these places is distinct 
also; when he is in the one he is accessi- 
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ble to all those who care to see him upon 
any errand, but when in the other he 
may be approached by no one; he has 
“entered into his closet and shut the 
door.” 

At the outset of his course A. B. was 
wont to dream of long, uninterrupted 
days for study, meditation, composition 
and the pursuit of his own desires; but 
does he ever think of those dreams now 
as on each morning he takes up his diary 
to note the special duties for the day? 
On this Thursday morning what does 
he find? The first half of the week has 
been taken up with half-day tasks of an 
extraneous ngture—two funerals, one 
conference, a wedding, a luncheon and a 
trip out of the city for a lecture Tues- 
day night—so that he still finds all his 
regular weekly work ahead of him. This 
means two sermons for the coming Sun- 
day, the weekly lecture for to-morrow 
night, a course of Bible Class instruction 
Saturday forenoon and a special paper 
to be read next week at the Blue Mon- 
day Club’s monthly meeting. But before 
even thinking of any of these he must 
note the special entries in his diary for 
this day, and even before looking at 
those, in turn, he must examine his 
morning’s mail. 

In that mail he found twelve letters. 
The first, a gushing note in fine feminine 
handwriting, assures him in terms as ex- 
travagant as tardy how much somebody 
enjoyed his address last week at the Art 
Club. This letter contains what Mrs. 
Malaprop would call “a derangement of 
fine epitaphs,” and therefore requires an 
answer carefully phrased. Next come 
two anonymous notes; the first calls the 
attention of “the speaker of last Sun- 
day” to a mispronunciation in a word 
quoted from “ Hamlet ;” the second ex- 
presses thanks in terms that are really 
pathetic from a heart that is really sin- 
cere for uplift received from that same 
sermon. Ten years ago the first would 
have upset him for a whole day, but he 
has grown wiser; he tosses it into the 
fire unnoticed and files away the second 
with a few like treasures to cheer him in 
some future dismal hour. Next comes a 
request for him to make an address at 
the laying of a corner-stone in a distant 
city, which opportunity for popularity 
would engross three days’ time of the 
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busiest week of the busiest season of an 
already busy year, and incidentally cost 
fifty dollars car fare; so he regrets (?) 
that he has to decline. Another letter 
is from the superintendent of a hospital 
of whose Board of Managers he happens 
to be President and for the raising of 
whose funds he is responsible. The note 
says that a deficit is in clear sight and 
he realizes with a groan that he must 
set about devising schemes to raise the 
money. The next note is from a young 
man at college whose tuition has been 
paid in part by a member of the congre- 
gation who has died recently. Unless 
another member can be feund who will 
contribute in his stead, the boy must give 
up his course; so this note is laid by 
with the name upon it of a man to whom 
such an appeal is to be made. The next 
is from a struggling missionary in the 
far West who writes to what he assumes 
is a “ wealthy congregation ” in the East 
asking for money to help him in his 
work. The pastor knows this fellow, 
went to school with him, knows how 
hard he works and how well he deserves 
encouragement; so he takes the burden 
of this friend upon him and resolves to 
raise this money also. Next comes an 
invitation to dinner. The variety is such 
a welcome one that he is ready to accept 
when his secretary reminds him that on 
the night of that dinner there is a special 
meeting of the Men’s Club. He knows 
that this club will fail of its purpose un- 
less he attends and directs its work that 
night in person; so he denies his prefer- 
ence and takes his choice. The next is 
an advertisment from a Sermon Factory 
proposing for five dollars to submit ser- 
mons for next Sunday. He is tempted 
to yield, but his better nature triumphs 
and this goes the way of the waste- 
basket. Another is from some religious 
crank who has a novel scheme to propa- 
gate, requesting him to have his name 
appear in print as one of the Advisory 
Committee ; but he knows, alas! too well, 
that what is wanted is the name alone 
and not advice; so he declines. Still an- 
other is a piece of correspondence which 
convinces him that he listened one day 
last week to a false story and was 
swindled out of five dollars. In his ac- 
count book he must charge this to him- 
self and not allow the fund of which he 
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is the guardian to be thereby diminished. 
This is one item of an average sum of 
perhaps ten dollars a week which he 
knows he must run behind in his ex- 
pense account and which might full as 
well be counted off his salary. Last of 
all is a blank form from some society 
clamorous for statistics. This he in- 
structs the secretary to re-mail to the 
address from which it came, but first to 
write across the margin “ The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation.” 

Besides these letters are two weekly 
papers and a monthly magazine which 
ought to be perused, but for the present 
they must be put to one side. The last 
paper—an unfamiliar one—is opened. It 
contains an article upon a subject on 
which he is recognized as an authority. 
The article is an attack on him and with 
it is the challenge of the editor for him 
to make reply in print. So he has to set 
to work to dictate, inside half an hour, 
an article which must appear in judg- 
ment by comparison with this one of a 
writer who with more zeal and time than 
courtesy has composed it during a leisure 
of six weeks. Such work for two hours 
every day is something he had never 
counted on. Moreover, these are the 
very things that stoop his shoulders, line 
his brow and are fast changing his black 
hair to match the color of a tombstone. 

Leaving the “office” at ten o'clock 
he went back to the house, this time to 
enter his “ study.” The servant down- 
stairs is instructed to protect his privacy 
and he goes to work. Not upon his ser- 
mons, but to do his daily reading and 
studying. The observance of this prac- 
tice is absolutely essential if he is to keep 
abreast at all of the thought of the day. 
Unless he thus spends much time in the 
study of subjects apart from theology he 
will soon become petty and narrow; un- 
less he has a regular time in which to do 
it he simply will not do it, and unless 
he can have this time solely to himself he 
can do neither thinking nor studying that 
are worthy of the name. Three hours a 
day is his wish, two is his rule; but in 
practice interruptions come on almost 
every day to cut down even this just as 
they did on this one—viz., thus: 

First, there came by telephone down- 
stairs an urgent message from a sick 
man which the servant, taking at its face 
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value of importance, called him down in 
person to answer. On his way back from 
the telephone he found a man in the par- 
lor who had been waiting for an‘hour to 
see him. It was nothing more nor less 
than that pet aversion of all busy clergy- 
men, namely, an idle one. After waiting 
ten minutes for him to state something 
like an errand, he suddenly remembered 
(?) an engagement with his tailor and 
suggested that, if his visitor were going 
that way, he would walk with him. Having 
dodged him in this walk around the cor- 
ner of the block below, he hurried back. 
But by the time he was inside the house 
once more he found another person wait- 
ing for him. This time it was a pic- 
turesque foreigner, who explained how 
he was going to preach in the church 
next Sunday at the second service, tak- 
ing a collection. It required half an hour 
to make him realize that he was not and 
to get well out into the street this man 
“with dyed garments from Bozrah.” 
Finishing a hasty lunch at one o’clock 
he started to the hospital in answer to 
that message received on the telephone. 
On arriving there he found a man who 
was not very sick at all and still less 
anxious to see him; for the request had 
come not from the man himself but from 
a fussy woman who, having been a visitor 
in the ward and having seen this man, 
proceeded to take undue liberties with 
the man himself, the hospital’s telephone 
and the clergyman’s time. On his way 
home he dropped in to see another sick 
man, a member of the parish, of whose 
two weeks’ illness he had learned only 
the day before. He found the man dis- 
gruntled, hurt and feeling injured that 
he had not called before, but finally suc- 
ceeded in showing the unreasonableness 
of this by entering upon a colloquy he 
had used many times before—that is: 
“Has the doctor been here?” “Oh, 
yes.” “Well, how did he know you 
hey sick?” “T sent for him.” “ And 
He reached the church at two o’clock, 
in time to keep his office hour. This 
“hour,” like the office, the secretary and 
the telephone, are innovations iricident to 
the character of modern church life in 
the city and is meant like them to con- 
serve his time. During that hour eleven 
persons called and on as many different 
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errands, the waiting room outside the 
office presenting the composite appear- 
ance of a confessional, a dispensary, a 
bank, a lobby and a general clearing 
house for all the ills that human flesh— 
and soul—are heir to. These errands 
range through fields of dignity and ab- 
surdity as wide as from that of a man 
wanting a note of introduction to the 
new mayor to secure an appointment to 
that of a poor beggar who insisted on 
taking off his coat to show that he did 
not own a shirt. 

The first in order, because he has most 
time to spare and therefore has the best 
chance to be earliest, is a traveling secre- 
tary of some third-rate society whose 
time is paid. Incidentally, the subscrip- 
tion list of funds he is paid a salary for 
raising represents an amount each year 
less than the salary that he is paid for 
raising them. Next is a man dressed in 
clerical garb, from a church in the coun- 
try, who with fine presumption takes it 
for granted that “ You will preach for 
me at a special service to be held next 
Sunday night?” Still another is a 
clergyman who addresses himself with 
vigor to the task of soliciting money to 
build a church in a neighboring city. 
Inasmuch as that city has wealth of its 
own, this looks a little like “ robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” The next is a poor 
fellow, a ne’er do well, who presents a 
letter of introduction from a neighbor- 
ing clergyman. Between the lines it is 
easy to read that the man who wrote it 
did so only to get rid of him himself. 
The next is a vagrant, a regular “ round- 
er” and professional beggar; neverthe- 
less he is in present need, so is given 
tickets to a lodging house and an order 
for meals at a restaurant, also a ticket to 
a neighboring wood-yard and the address 
of the local office of the Bureau of Chari- 
ties. The first two he will use, the sec- 
ond throw away. The next is a man 
from some indefinte point in the far East, 
a Persian, a Hindoo, a Hoodoo or what 
not, a graduate in medicine, who is rais- 
ing money by subscription to equip a 
dispensary for work among his own peo- 
ple. These are the most persistent crea- 
tures who ever at any time attach them- 
selves to any man; so he is given a sub- 
scription, but upon condition that he 
promises never to come back. The next 
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is a man who calls in regard to arrange- 
_ ments for his mother’s funeral to-mor- 

row. The pastor very well knows that 
all these arrangements have been made 
already, but he knows also that pitiful 
desire on the part of the bereaved for 
something to do which will take their 
time and their attention from their sor- 
row ; so he makes for this man the errand 
which when he came he did not have, and 
sets his heart at ease by sending him 
upon some needless journey. The next 
is the chairwoman of a newly appointed 
committee, who calls to dictate explicitly 
upon just what terms she will consent to 
serve. He thinks of the remark made 
to him one day by a stranger who said: 
“ It must be a great satisfaction for you 
in your work to know that you have such 
people behind you.” He thinks also of 
the reply he made at that time: “ Yes, 
when I can keep them behind.” 

Next is a young man, in sore distress, 
who is famishing with the desire to talk 
out his troubles with some fellow man. 
He begins an incoherent story and as he 
proceeds his courage so far fails him that 
he rambles on further and further from 
the point. At last the pastor draws him 
up short with: “ Yes. Yes. But who’s 
the girl?” This is the single thread 
which crystallizes in an instant all the 
bitter solution and out comes the whole 
story of affection gone wrong, of a single 
refusal and of consequent despair. 
“ Well,” he soliloquizes, “I once knew 
such a man in just such a predicament.” 
“And did he commit suicide?” “ Well, 
no. For twenty years that woman has 
been that man’s wife.” 

The next is a woman, one of the 
parish workers, who has a long quarrel 
to recount with some other worker. He 
hears the story through and promises to 
make investigation, knowing very well, 
however, that six of the one means half 
a dozen of the other. Last of all is a 
young chap who was once at the young 
men’s service and has called to ask for 
a reference to his moral character. He 
promises to write such a (non-commit- 
tal) note and mail it. 

And it is over. He must keep such an 
hour several days each week; otherwise 
his life at other hours could not be called 
his own. He must hear all stories pa- 
tiently ; to whom else can such things be 
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told? He must be courteous to all, for 
otherwise he were unworthy of his office. 
He must take all people seriously, for 
nothing is so fatal to his reputation as 
flippancy. He must bear the burdens of 
these people, for have they not thrown 
these upon him? And yet he is content ; 
for is he not a “ pastor,” and what is a 
pastor for if not to lead and guide? 

At three o’clock he gathered up his 
coat and hat and started off to an ap- 
pointment. But, unlike a doctor going 
to a consultation, he does not go in a 
carriage ; he catches a street-car and ten 
minutes later enters a room uptown for 
a meeting of the Council of the Associa- 
tion for the Reform of Something or 
other—probably city newsboys. For the 
meeting he finds himself on time, but all 
alone, and sits down to regret the hours 
of time throughout his life that he has 
wasted merely by being prompt at his en- 
gagements and in waiting for the other 
man. He has just begun to improve this 
time by thinking over his address for to- 
morrow night when a young man, another 
member of the committee, and one who 
is serving in such capacity for the first 
time in his life, enters and begins dis- 
cussing in advance his views upon the 
subjects to be introduced. At the end 
of half an hour five members out of 
seven have arrived. The others, being 
busy (!) men, are not expected to be 
present; so they get to work. There is 
much useless parley and discussion 
waxes hot. The situation has gone far 


* beyond a tangle and is merging on a 


quarrel when they adjourn, but not be- 
fore A. B. has wished that he were any- 
where else, even selling newspapers him- 
self on the street, and wishes still more 
earnestly that those who are attempting 
this “ reform” were half as good as are 
the little urchins in their ignorance them- 
selves. 

At four-thirty he came out on the 
street, thumbed his address book, looked 
at his watch and congratulated himself 
that he still had before him two hours 
for the making of calls. He happens not 
to be a “ tea-drinking parson,” is not one 
of those who “ lead silly women captive,” 
his visits are official rather than officious ; 
therefore with him pastoral visitation is 
not diversion; it is labor intense and 
arduous. And the pain of that labor 
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consists not in the doing of any one thing 
but in the exhaustion of changing 
moods. Every one knows that either to 
rejoice or to sorrow keenly at any time 
is exhausting ; but to taste these both, and 
that with all one’s strength, a half a 
dozen times within one-third as many 
hours—this is debilitating. For here is 
what that man goes through in those 
six visits, what he attempts and what, in 
so far as can be judged by results, he 
accomplishes. 

In the first home a husband has been 
restored to his wife from the brink of 
the grave and he must share her joy and 
gratitude. In the second a child, the pet 
of the family, has died and he must go 
with the parents into the Valley of Baca. 
In the third a young couple whom he 
married not a month ago must tell him 
all their joy and he must rejoice with 
them. In the fourth a man has been re- 
duced suddenly from affluence to poverty 
and he must persuade him not to curse 
God and die. In the fifth he finds a hope- 
less invalid so cheerful and so happy that 
it puts himself to shame. In the sixth 
a mother waits to consult with him about 
a son whose wild ways fill her poor, fond 
heart with dread. Thus he has had to 
adjust himself to six different situations 
inside two hours and to cast himself with 
utter abandon into each of the strongest 
moods of a lifetime. He has been young 
and old, lifted up and cast down, a saint 
and a sinner, all sorts and conditions of 
men, and that both voluntarily and for 
a purpose; he has been “ all things to all 
men if by any means he might save 
some.” 

On reaching home he takes a book 
from the drawer of his desk and in it 
enters facts regarding those six families 
for reference. He must keep such a 
book, for his memory is not supernatural, 
as some suppose, any more than are his 
knowledge or his virtue. But he must 
keep it under lock and key and is com- 
pelled in common decency to destroy it 
when his ministry is ended, or to have it 
burned unopened after he is dead. 

Then to dress for Dinner at the Club, 
as his invitation reads, “to meet Pro- 
fessor Somebody.” While he was dress- 
ing two strangers called and were shown 
into the parlor to be married. After he 
had read the license, performed the serv- 
ice and dismissed the sexton and cook, 


who served as witnesses, the groom 
shifted uneasily and asked, “ How much 
is it?” ‘“ Oh, the clergy never make any 
fixed charge,” he answered. ‘ No? 
Well, we are obliged to ye, fer fair. 
Ain’t we, Liz?” He knew how poor the 
fellow was, how unlearned in the ways 
of life he was, and also that he really 
was grateful; so he bowed them out, 
marveling the while at this groom’s 
strange infatuation over “ Liz,” but so- 
liloquizing to himself: 


There never was a goose so gray, 
But some day, soon or late, 

An honest gander came that way 
And took her for his mate. 


At seven-thirty he sat down to dinner, 
but not with the feeling of the other 
men that his day’s work was over. They 
had closed their stores and factories, 
locked the doors and left the work be- 
hind them; but he still had on his cas- 
sock-vest and therefore was on duty or 
at least on exhibition, which is in itself 
a task. His seat at table falls between 
two men, both of whom refuse to take 
him on their own ground and to make 
of him an equal. The one looks up to 
him, the other down on him, and both 
things are alike embarrassing. One, 
with assumed propriety, refrains from 
telling stories which he fears would 
“shock the parson;” the other talks 
more than he is accustomed to and with 
assumed bravado boasts that he has sel- 
dom been to church. However, A. B. is 
well satisfied, for he knows how both 
these men respect him in reality and 
knows that formal restraint is the price 
of such prestige. He has long ago rea- | 
soned all this matter out and knows that 
one “cannot both have his cake and eat 
Ng 

By ten o’clock he was at home once 
more and in his study. At last. It is 
in these still hours of the night that he 
prepares. his sermons, for it is only in 
this time and place that he can know the 
luxury of three hours’ consecutive and 
uninterrupted thought. Here too, with 
his friends—his books—about him, he 
can doff his * cloth” and collar, don his 
dressing gown, light his cigar and be 
himself. He had taken from its place 
a sermon plan, one of the forty made 
last summer while the scornful talked 
about the long vacation he was taking, 
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and was ready.to begin work on it for 
“completion and delivery,” but stopped 
a moment first. 

This was to contemplate a photo- 
graph which had for twenty years stood 
on his study table. His thought went 
far back to another time and city, to a 
famous beauty, to her twenty suitors and 
her jealous guardians. He thought of 
how she laughed with them at “ theo- 
logues ” and had refused to marry him— 
a“ parson.” He thought of many things 
and last of all of the remark made at the 
office hour that afternoon to that young 
man. He was ready to smile, when all 
of a sudden his reverie was broken into 
by a gentle tap outside the study door; 
it was his wife coming to say “ Good- 
night.” 

At five minutes to one a trustee of 
the church, a young broker, with his wife, 
returning after the play, looked from their 
carriage window and wondered why light 
still burned in the pastor’s study. Be- 
hind that half transparent shade at that 
moment that pastor was laying down his 
pen rejoicing in the thrill of seeing in 
advance faces light up on Sunday morn- 
ing at his message of “Good News.” 
He thought over the doings of the day, 
its labors, its rewards. He counted up 
the money that he had to raise, the sor- 
row that he had to know, responsibility 
he had to carry and the criticism to en- 
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dure. He sighed to think of petty de- 
tails, needless correspondence, useless 
talk, religious faddists and the labors 
that wasted his time. But, on the other 
hand, he realized that in no other pro- 
fession are there rewards such as he has 
in this one. 

Fingering his evening mail he counted 
four letters. The first contained a check 
for his month’s salary, paid promptly in 
advance. The second one: contained a 
check sent by a faithful benefactor who 
trusted his pastor’s honesty and judg- 
ment further than his own. The third 
bore the address of a News Clipping Bu- 
reau and contained an editorial on the 
Rev. Dr. A. B.’s value to the city as a 
public servant. The last note was anony- 
mous and said merely, “I have never 
been a very good man, but your sermon 
last Sunday makes me a better one.” 
Folding these away, he rose to pour 
fresh water on a little bunch of violets 
“ Gathered for Dr. by a stranger 
whom his example has helped,” threw 
a kiss to twenty years’ unbroken friend- 
ship with his little chum, who all alone 
in all the world takes him for only what 
he is, stretched his arms longingly to- 
ward the rod and gun with which next 
summer they will roam the mountains 
for six weeks together, and thanked his 
Maker for the joy and strength he has 
in doing his “ day’s work.” 








Disorder in Haiti 


By William Bayard Hale, LL.D. 


[Mr. Hale has just returned from an extensive trip to Haiti, where he has had exceptional opportunities to study 
that unhappy republic and its present drift. Mr. Hale has been managing editor of the Cosmofolitan and the editor 
of Current Literature and is the author of several books of a social-religious character.—Eprror.] 


HE state of affairs in Haiti since 
the 19th of March has been such 
as again to call into headline use 

the familiar legend, “ Reign of Terror 
in Santo Domingo.” The dispatches 
speak of wholesale arrests and secret 
executions, of rioting in the streets, and 
of a well-organized revolutionary move- 
ment carrying on successful military op- 
erations in the interior. 

When I left Haiti a few weeks ago, 
after exploring the island and studying 
the astounding conditions there, the sur- 


face of politics was so quiet as to indicate 
nothing but the complete domination of 
a spiritless people by a brutal master, 
tho both at Port-au-Prince and at Jacmel 
I learned of extreme disaffection which 
was not likely long to hide itself. The 
immediate occasion of the present dis- 
order, besides the poverty which is daily 
fastening a more appalling clutch upon 
the land, is the announcement by Presi- 
dent Tiresias Augustin Simon Sam of 
his intention to retain office beyond the 
term for which, according to general un- 
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derstanding, he was elected. There is 
indeed in the constitution an ambiguity 
by which the President justifies his inten- 
tion, which he indulges, of course, solely 
from the most patriotic motives. Sam 
was chosen to succeed Hippolyte, whose 
Minister of War he was, upon the lat- 
ter’s death in office. The constitutional 
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GENERAL TIRESIAS AUGUSTIN SIMON SAM, 
President of the Republic of Haiti: 


term is seven years and a second term 
is not allowed. Sam now claims that 
the unexpired term during which he 
served after the death of Hippolyte does 
not count toward his own seven years. 
This interpretation of the matter aston- 
ished everybody, but none dared openly 
to contest it. Says the Haitian proverb: 
“The cockroach is always wrong when it 
argues with the chicken.” One Deputy, 
indeed, who had voted for Sam, so far 
forgot discretion as to remark publicly 
that he, and, he believed, the entire As- 
sembly, had done so with the understand- 
ing that the term was to be one of seven 
years from the date of election. This 
Deputy was immediately thrown into 
prison, tho after six months he happily 
and unexpectedly emerged alive. The 
jails of Haiti are unspeakable welters of 
infected corruption; the prisoners lie 
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down with rats in pools of filth; they eat 
decay, they breathe the effluvia of pesti- 
lence. One thing only is easier than to 
find the way into them and in them die 
forgotten or sought by friends in vain. 
That easier thing is to be beaten to death 
by cocoamacaques in the hands of the 
President’s soldiers or police in some 
sudden, unintelligible street disturbance. 
If the victim declines to die in jail, it is 
easy, and it has been common, to execute 
him uncondemned under a sentence legal- 
ly obtained against another. By some 
strange mercy the audacious Deputy I 
speak of came out alive. I was at dinner 
with him the day of his release; he was 
then the soul, the type and image of dis- 
cretion. 

The dispatches are meager and, even 
so, not altogether consistent; but it is 
possible to understand pretty clearly what 
is going on in the Black Island. The re- 
volt seems to have broken out at Jacmel, 
the southern port. This city is reached— 
in the entire land there is neither a rail- 
road nor yet a highway which a denizen 
of civilization would recognize as a re- 
spectable cow-path—by a difficult pass 


over the Sierra de La Salle or by sea 


around the Tiburon peninsula. It was 
on this pass, marching to suppress a re- 
volt at Jacmel, that Hippolyte fell dead. 
(They found sewn in the front of his 
coat a consecrated wafer to charm into 
harmlessness the bullets of his enemies.) 
The successful revolutions, as a matter 
of fact, have started at Cape Haitien, in 
the north, but Jacmel is often in rebel- 
lion. General Le Conte, who, I believe, 
is in Sam’s cabinet as Minister of Public 
Works, was sent this time to Jacmel to 
quell the insurrection. He appears to 
have reached the place and to have made 
many arrests, but on the 5th of April a 
body of revolutionists from the hills, un- 
der General Nicholas Baptiste, after se- 
vere fighting, took the city, looted its 
stores of arms and ammunitions, then re- 
tired into the fastnesses of the interior. 
The Minister of War, General Victor 
Guillaume, thereupon started with a sec- 
ond column for the South, and on April 
12th severely punished the rebels, whose 
killed and wounded numbered nearly a 
hundred. General Baptiste was taken 
and was summarily shot. The cruiser 
“ Créte-a-Pierrot ” meanwhile had been 
dispatched by water, and at this date 
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of writing lies off Jacmel. She is the 
chief and only seaworthy vessel of 
the Haitian navy. It is unlikely that 
anything will be doing for a while at 
least at Jacmel. But may not Sam, by 
the dispatch of two columns and the 
cruiser, have weakened himself seriously 
at Port-au-Prince? May not the demon- 
stration at Jacmel even have been a de- 
vice of more serious evolutionists 
around the capital or in the north? 

The only disturbance at Port-au- 
Prince, aside from the universal but not 
demonstrative excitement over wholesale 
arrests, has been a few cases of indi- 
vidual resistance to the officers. M. 
Bourjolly, Justice of the Supreme Court ; 
M. Seneque, a politician, and General 
Destouche, all prominent personages, 
have been imprisoned. Leon Gabriel, 
charged with treason, shot at General 
Cameau, Chief of Police, who was about 
to arrest him, and was in turn shot and 
wounded and immediately thereafter 
executed. Over one arrest an issue has 
arisen between the Foreign Office and 
the French Consulate, the victim claim- 
ing the rights of French citizenship. It 
is believed in Port-au-Prince that a 
French cruiser will soon appear in the 
harbor. 

The result of the revolutionary move- 
ment will depend largely upon the atti- 
tude taken by Generals Mercier, of Jac- 
mel, and Alexandre du Nord, of the Cap. 
The chances are that the present outbreak 
will be suppressed, unless it at once de- 
velops strength in the north; but it is not 
likely that peace will prevail until T. A. 
S. Sam grows weary of the burden of the 
crown. Of the seventeen presidents of 
the Haitian “ Republic,” two (Dessalines 
and Salnave) were shot ; two ( Pétion and 
Riché) were poisoned ; one (Christophe) 
was driven to suicide; seven (Boyer, 
Soulouque, Geffrad, Domingue, Canal, 
Salomon and Legitime) fled; two (Pier- 
rot and Nissage-Saget) were forced to 
abdicate, and one (Hippolyte) died in 
office, tho it was at the time widely be- 
lieved he died by poison. Not one has 
been permitted to serve out his term and 
retire to live in peace. 

Sam maintains an army of eight or 
ten thousand barefoot, ragamuffin sol- 
diers, concentrated chiefly about the 
“ Palace” and the Ministerial Quarters. 
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They are a class of licensed thieves and 
highway robbers, half of whom enjoy 
the distinction of being privates—the rest 
are generals. 

Physically a paradise, Haiti is the 
home of the most miserable society that 
to-day on the face of the earth pretends 
to civilization. The people number a 
million and a half, of whom all but a few 
thousand are negroes—not “ colored peo- 
ple,” by which in the West Indies mulat- 
toes of various shades is meant—but 
full-blooded blacks. The grossest super- 
stitions mingle with the nominal Chris- 
tianity of the people, and the hill-forests 
are nightly the scene of the most abomi- 
nable African rites; serpent worship is 
common; human sacrifices, I was with 
great reluctance convinced, are offered, 
and human flesh is eaten. — 

The government is purely a military 
despotism. The constitution is one 
thing, the actual administration another. 
The country is divided into departments, 
over each of which is placed as the per- 
sonal representative of the President a 
“ Delegate,” who, as a feudal lord, exer- 
cises absolute authority and whose acts 
are not questioned so long as he supports 
his chief. A system of espionage is the 
best developed feature of the administra- 
tion. Liberty is a fiction in Haiti. Free 
speech is a crime. Whatever party rise 
or fall, the government is little more than 
a band of plunderers exploiting the coun- 
try and never dreaming of developing it. 
Public improvements are unheard of. 
The streams are unbridged, the towns 
are connected only by wild and often un- 
traceable trails. Everywhere are neg- 
lected harbors filling up with silt, ruinous 
wharves, roofless warehouses, abandoned 
plantations and the encroaching jungle. 
Once the richest colony in the world, 
dotted with magnificent estates and cov- 
ered with great engineering works, whose 
fallen stones are still to be seen under 
the chapparal, exporting annually mil- 
lions of pounds of coffee, sugar, cotton, 
spices, tobacco and rare woods, Haiti 
has sunk into squalid and groveling pov- 
erty, its political administration become 
an absurd affair of contemptible incapac- 

ity, its moral condition an affront to the 
conscience of the world. 

With exports decreasing, with money 
growing intolerably scarce, with the most 
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primitive demands of decent living for- 
gotten, with no national ideals to cherish, 
no principles to live for, with the national 
atavism to African savagery growing an- 
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nualy more pronounced, revolutions may 
be looked for as a normal condition of 
Haitian existence until civilized neigh- 
bors take the island in hand. 


Little Wood-Lyrics 


By Theodore Roberts 


I. 
[= sugar-maples burned and glowed 


Like torches set along the hill; 
The yellow birch leaves fluttered down 
Like song-birds, and lay still. 


We two went up the winding path, 
Flanked low with bracken—russet brown; 
Above us all the hills were glad; 
Below us woke the town. 


We two (the spotted pup and I) 
Were glad because the day was new— 
Because we heard the blue-jay’s scream— 
The wood-pecker’s tattoo. 


Because the summer had gone by, 
And winter had not come, and clear 

The Indian summer’s chieftain threw 
Her banners down the year. 


Because another season found 

Some dreams discovered, some work done; 
Because we knew a wood-cock hid 

Beyond the alder-run. 


The morning sun made glad the hills 
As we tramped out—my pup and I— 

To flush a partridge down the road 
And hear the moose-birds cry. 


II. 


The warrior in white has come! 
Sir Galahad of Nature. See 
His spotless shield is on the hill, 

His badge is on the tree. 


The ice is gray before his feet, 
The sky is blue above his head. 

He counts by dead leaves on the snow 
The seasons that are dead. 


The warrior in white has come 
And tossed his mantle on the land, 
And tho the little trees are dumb, 
I think they understand. 
II. 
We stack the snow-shoes by the door, 
And pile the blankets on the floor; 


We hear the winds leap by, leap by, 
We hear the hemlocks roar. 


A brave fire drives the frost-ache back, 
We stand our rifles in the rack, 

And light our pipes, for we have come 
Swift-foot on bruin’s track. 


We found him in his hidden lair, 
Red-eyed, white-fanged, with matted hair: 
We have done giants’ toil to-day, 
So give us giants’ fare! 


IV. 


The poplars stand in sentry-row 

Along the edges of the snow; 
The road slants down _ 
Toward the town, 

Where red the windows glow. 


And we come home—from spruce and fir, 
And gray swamps where the winds confer— 
With weary feet 
‘To the wide street, 
The red house and a dream of Her. 


We journey down—my pup and I— 
Behind us flames the sunset sky. 
On mountain rim 
And at the brim 
Of gray the colors die. 


We've had a day! to-night we'll rest 
Before the fire with hunter’s zest. 
Down trail—past snow 
My dreams will go 
Forth on a dearer quest. 
Frepericxton, N. B , CANADA 





The Naples Tammany Hall 


By G. M. 


Fiamingo 


[G. M. Fiamingo founded in 1894 the Review of Sociology, the first sociological periodical in Italy, which to-day 


is one of the most authoritative of its kind. 


He is advisory editor, together with Schiffle, Samuel, etc., to the 


American Journal of Sociology, published by the University of Chicago. Among his best known books is ** Social 
Protectionism,” which has been translated into English.—Eprror.] 


has been defined a hundred times 

as the Tammany Hall of Italy, 
but if its purposes are the same, its ori- 
gin and the reasons for its existence 
completely differ from those of the New 
York institution. In Naples the phe- 
nomenon exists because the great ma- 
jority of the working citizens who are 
interested in extended economic indus- 
tries abstain from taking part in the 
administration of the city, which, if hon- 
estly conducted, is unremunerative for 
those concerned. 

In New York the empire of Tammany 
Hall may be said to have been the path- 
ological result of the fact that all the 
best energies were centered in the work 
of economic production, so that a few 
debased persons were enabled to possess 
themselves of the administration of the 
city funds. At Naples, however, the 
municipal Camorra arose through the 
want of industries, so that the most alert 
energies necessarily led to the exer- 
cise of social parasitism on the city, re- 
nowned through all centuries for its 
Vesuvius, its splendid gulf, its radiant 
sky and its blue sea. The Naples of to- 
day is the product of the degeneration 
gathered there by the vicious decadence 
of the Greek, Roman and Spanish civil- 
izations. In the splendid villas on the 
gulf the Romans of the last throes of the 
Empire gave the greatest honor to all 
that was most impure in the culture of 
Athens, Mitylene and Rome, and, later, 
that of Spain prolonged the work of de- 
generation. 

Naples even in our days continues to 
exist by means of this corruption of past 
ages. In the “ Bella Citta” there is not 
vet the least trace of the industrial and 
commercial middle class which distin- 
guishes modern countries and which is 
devoted to the work of economic progress 
and development. Instead, its place is oc- 
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¢ de municipal Camorra of Naples 


cupied by an aristocracy of small mar- 
quises, barons and counts, imbued with all 
the prejudices of the time of Philip II. 
These petty aristocrats still regard com- 
merce and industry as base occupations, 
with which the hereditary nobility of 
past centuries cannot concern itself, and 
as far as their limited resources will al- 
low they continue the same life of in- 
dolence, corruption and carnal pleasure 
which has been left to them by the civil- 
ization which, tired and worn out with 
its orgies, came to die in the tepid breezes 
of the enchanted gulf. 

As long as Naples was the center of 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, with a 
court as brilliant as any in Europe, this 
aristocracy lived by the favors and hon- 
ors of the court, while the people satisfied 
their small wants by living on the gen- 
erosity of those above them, virtual para- 
sites on all those who, for reasons of in- 
terest or pleasure, were obliged to be in 
the capital. But when the dynasty of the 
Bourbons fell and the city lost all the 
advantages given by the residence there 
of so brilliant a house (which spent in 
the capital all the tribute which came 
from the provinces), the “barons” be- 
came at once celebrated, even in Italy, as 
the possessors of an emblem of nobility 
which once meant riches and is now a 
symptom of poverty. For the people 
also from that moment there was lacking 
almost every means of gain and sub- 
sistence. In this Queen City of the 
Mediterranean there are to-day at least 
200,000 individuals without any occupa- 
tion who are every morning quite igno- 
rant of where their day’s food will come 
from. The Neapolitan, however happy 
in the artistic splendors of his gulf, and 
light-hearted at the limpid sky full of 
light, cannot endure to leave his bel 
Vesuvius, which the tourists of the world 
come in continual pilgrimage to admire, 
and prefers to suffer hunger rather than 
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emigrate. To-day in Naples there are 
over 100,000 more people than at the 
time of the fall of the Bourbons, but, 
notwithstanding this, less grain, less 
meat and less wine are consumed; 
in fact, the population so increased eats 
less than that of forty years ago. 

With this tainted tendency diffused 
throughout the whole social life of the 
city, naturally the administrative depart- 
ments were specially attacked. An an- 
nual balance at the City Hall of almost 
$4,400,000, in a town where wealth is so 
small and where there are no industries, 
no commerce and no economic activity, 
offered almost the only camp for the de- 
velopment of corruption. Thus in all the 
public services of Naples corruption has 
not been the work of an association 
which succeeded in grasping power, as 
was the case with Tammany Hall in New 
York, but was the spontaneous growth 
of a degraded atmosphere where social 
parasitism has been cultivated and 
strengthened by tradition during many 
centuries. This same corruption which 
before was exercised at the Bourbon 
court was now transported to the munici- 
pality. In the time of what we may call 
the “ancient régime” the participators 
in this debased custom had to gain the 
favor of Ferdinand II or Francis I. 
Afterward they felt the need of having 
at their disposal the electoral forces, un- 
til, little by little, took place the electoral 
organization of all those who now, direct- 
ly or indirectly, co-operate in the great 
work of corruption. For instance, all 
the municipal employees, the elementary 
schoolmasters, the city guards and all 
the various individuals who for the most 
diverse reasons live on the city balance, 
are especially included in this city elec- 
toral organization. The municipal 
clerks, through the electoral power which 
they represent, instead of being the de- 
pendents, have become the real masters 
of the City Hall. They have never had 
a boss @ la Croker, but from time to time 
they have, instead, sold their favor to 
those who know best how to advance 
their interests. These employees consti- 
tute a real body of “ Pretorians,” who 
live either on the city, doing nothing, 
absolutely nothing, or occupy their office 
to ply the most shameful corruption. The 
most simple and normal of the municipal 
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services, such as the making of birth 
certificates or the publication of the acts 
of intended marriage, can only be ob- 
tained through “ favor ”—that is, paying 
the clerk undue fees. The custodians of 
the cemeteries sell the plants which 
should adorn the tombs, or do worse; the 
municipal guards carry on a system of 
real blackmail by threats; the school- 
masters sell promotions to students, and 
retard those which are not paid for. All 
complaint is useless, if not dangerous, 
because punishment comes from the one 
who has been elected as the great de- 
fender of this rotten system, and sits 
therefore as Syndic (Mayor) of Naples. 
He, the “ boss,” chosen as champion of 
the municipal “ Pretorians,” makes use 
of his position to accomplish wholesale 
robbery, especially in awarding the great 
contracts for franchises in the public 
service. So, notwithstanding that the 
municipality of Naples has the weight 
of several millions of liras on its shoul- 
ders for the mending of streets, many 
of them, even the principal ones, are in 
so deplorable a state that it is impossible 
to drive over them ; and those who should 
clean them, for whom there is a consid- 
erable sum set apart by the city, are hard- 
ly in evidence at all. The lighting by elec- 
tricity gives the really unique result of 
leaving the town much darker than be- 
fore, when oil was used; for the Mayor 
who sanctioned the contract with the 
Electric Light Society got out of it a 
large dot for his daughter, who was 
about to marry. Alas! the ills of Tam- 
many become incomparably innocuous 
when confronted with the Neapolitan 
article! 

In New York the indignation of a part 
of the citizens who had not taken part in 
administrative matters was sufficient to 
break up the power of Tammany, while 
in Naples to one corrupt administration 
succeeded another still more so. Politi- 
cal organization in Italy is so constituted 
that the central Government of Rome 
can have a notable influence on the ad- 
ministrative departments of a city; but 
when the central Government, as was the 
case recently, intervened at Naples with 
an inquiry into an administration that 
with its unbridled excesses has surpassed 
the enormity of any of its predecessors, 
facts have later shown that its aim was 
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not reached, for one set of bosses has 
only been replaced by another just as bad 
or worse. The history of many years 
shows that every time the central politi- 
cal power has proceeded against corrup- 
tion in Naples the act, which should be 
a moral cleansing, turns instead in favor 


of a succeeding régime more corrupt and 


more clever in fraud. And the people 
remain perfectly indifferent and suffer 
with entire resignation the iniquitous ex- 
ploitation. Naples, a city of 600,000 
inhabitants, lives in the Middle Ages, not 
only because she has no middle class, 
either industrial or commercial, and thus 
is deprived of economic activity and 
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modern riches, but because of her social 
parasitism and because shé glories in 
having many “barons” and “ mar- 
quises,” to whom she does not refuse the 
appellation of “Excellency,” and to 
whom all others are “servants.” She 
does not understand yet, it is needless to 
say, the insurrection which took place 
centuries ago in other countries against 
the feudal idea. 

Naples to-day is sterile in productive 
work, and at the spectacle of the most 
shameful traffic and of thefts committed 
by the municipal “ Pretorians” the great- 
er part of the people are only envious 
that they cannot participate in the booty. 


Rome, ITAty. 


A Colloquy 


By Silas Xavier Floyd 


HUS spake my Head: 
I know I am—I know not whence I came; 
I know I was—or else I could not be; 
I know some Creature did my fashion frame— 
Who? What? How ?—Ay, there lies the mystery. 


I know that I may pass away some day ; 

But whether there be life beyond the tomb, 
I do not know, and therefore cannot say— 

I only walk where Reason lights the gloom. 


So spake my Head; I thought.me wondrous wise. 
1 thought me wondrous wise, and thought so till 
My poor Heart did in rank rebellion rise, 
And tenderly subdued my stubborn Will. 


Thus spake my Heart: 
I know I am—I know from whence I came; 
I know I was—or else I could not be; 
I know some Being did my fashion frame— 
Who? Faith, says God, and there’s no mystery. 


I know that I must pass away some day; 
Death’s surely an appointment from above, 

And opes the gate that leads the starlit way 
To everlasting light and life and love. 


So spake my Heart; I thought me wondrous wise. 

I thought me wondrous wise, and thought so till 
My Head did free itself from Reason’s guise, 

And eager grasped the Faith that calms me still. 


Aucusta, Ga. 
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The Weimar of Goethe 


Miss GERARD has chosen an excellent 
theme for a discursive anecdotal biog- 
raphy and has made of it a thoroughly 
readable book.* There are plenty of vol- 
umes on Goethe and the other great 
names of Weimar, but nothing exists in 
English, we believe, that covers just the 
field of the present work. The figure of 
Anna Amalia, the mother of Goethe’s 
Duke Karl August, is just sufficiently 
pre-eminent in the circle by reason of 
her rank and her own personality to lend 
unity to a gossiping account of the Ger- 
man Athens, while not so dominant in 
any one field (as Goethe’s was, for in- 
stance) as to make such a series of dis- 
cursions and anecdotes seem impertinent. 

First of all her own character is far 
from uninteresting. As a young, neg- 
lected girl in her father’s court at Bruns- 
wick, as a bride in the little duchy of 
Weimar, then as regent during the mi- 
nority of Karl August, and finally as 
dowager, she is always a marked and 
original personality. She did,not possess 
a commanding intellect, yet it cannot be 
said that a woman who, in the hours of 
tribulation, turned to the study of Greek 
for consolation, was in any way common- 
place. And, most of all, she had what 
FitzGerald has called the feminine of 
genius—the taste and sympathy to un- 
derstand and in large measure influence 
the brilliant group of men who surround- 
ed her. 

And such a group of men the world 
has never seen before or since gathered 
together in a town so insignificant in it- 
self. As we read the pages of this biog- 
raphy the manner of life of these men, 
with its curious mixture of simplicity 
and eccentricity, becomes very clear to 


us—of Goethe, Wieland, Merck, Herder ° 


and the others who for a greater or 
shorter period of time made Weimar 
their home. It was a simple existence in 
many ways, the life almost of a troop of 
school boys and girls out on a holiday 
lark. It seemed so easy for them to find 





.*A Granp Ducuess ann Her Covert. By Frances 
Gerard. With 42 illustrations ard portraits. “Two vols. 
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amusement, and the cost was so absurdly 
little! Yet what impresses one most is 
the lack of real humor and the seriousness 
of it all. It is not very safe to criticise 
the humor or lack of humor of a foreign 
society, for jokes have a strange way of 
losing their force when transplanted ; 
they sleep in a knavish ear, Shakespeare 
wouldsay. Andof a particularkind of fun 
there was more than a plenty at Weimar. 
The boisterous mirth and wild escapades 
of Goethe and his friend, the young 
Duke, are notorious, and the habit of 
playing practical jokes seems never to 
have lost its attraction for this simple 
folk. One of these jokes related by Miss 
Gerard is good enough to repeat: 


“Meantime her absence had been made use 
of by the Duchess and Goethe to have the door 
of Thusnelda’s bedroom taken off its hinges, 
and the space, which was a very narrow one, 
filled up and paper pasted over. When poor 
Fraulein G6chhausen returned every one was 
in bed, a light being left as usual in the hall. 
But as she ascended the staircase the light 
was blown out, as she thought, by a gust of 
wind. It was very dark, so she put her hands 
on the wall and groped her way, seeking the 
door of her room, but could find nothing of 
the sort—it was all one flat surface. Thus- 
nelda was puzzled and thought she must be on 
the wrong side somehow. It suddenly occurred 
to her to fetch the maid who slept on this 
landing, but she found that the maid’s bed was 
empty. Again Thusnelda groped with both hands 
along the surface of the wall, but no door could 
she find. She called out—no answer. She 
screamed—no one came. Strangely enough, al- 
tho she was accustomed to have tricks played © 
upon her, and in her turn played many a trick 
on others, the idea never occurred to her that 
she was the victim of a practical joke. At last 
she lost all control of herself and in her ex- 
citement grew hysterical, when, apparently by 
accident, some one came with a light and con- 
ducted the poor, worn-out Thusnelda to a 
room that had been provisionally got ready 
for her.” 


Humor of this kind,in which some one 
else provided the fun, was rampant 
among this circle of geniuses, but them- 
selves they each and all took with a seri- 
ousness that is simply appalling. These 
were the days of seclen-sentimentalitat, 
of the Schéngeister who erected their 
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sentimentalism into a _ fteligion and 
scorned inexpressibly the dull common 
sense of the Philistines. Even Goethe 
in his youth had passed through the flood 
of mawkishness—had indeed, despite his 
long years of self-discipline, never en- 
tirely emerged from its waters. And 
how persistently this sentimentalism 
clung to other, lesser men may be seen 
in the chapter which tells of Herder’s 
relation to Angelica Kaufmann in Italy. 
And yet withal, as we read the life of 
these men and reflect on the work they 
accomplished, we wonder whether this 
sentimental self-complacency was not a 
happy factor in their genius. The last 
impression we gain of Weimar is one of 
noble faculties nobly used, and an honest 
search for happiness, more successful on 
the whole than such a seeking is wont to 
be. 

We have not time to point out the 
most entertaining chapters of Miss 


Gerard’s biography—the story of the 
Weimar Theatre, the pleasant narration 
of the life at Tiefurt, for instance ; these 
are old themes indeed, but somehow they 
always seem fresh when touched with 


any skill. There are deficiencies and 
omissions in the book not a few, and even 
errors. Why, for instance, is Schiller 
treated so scantly, and almost nothing 
said of his friendship with Goethe? 
And, let us confess it, the picture of 
Weimar would have been more complete 
and more honest if the book had not 
quite so much the air of having been 
written virginibus puerisque. Certain 
relationships are treated as if innocent 
which were hardly that, and much that 
went to mold the character of Goethe 
.and others is passed over entirely. These 
things might have been dealt with a little 
more frankly without detriment to the 
sincerity of the book. Yet as a whole 
Miss Gerard’s chapters are good reading 
and are fairly adequate to the subject. 
a 


The Apostles’ Creed * 


THE medieval legend of the composi- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed on the day of 
Pentecost by each of the Apostles con- 
tributing a clause gave way long since; 
but twenty-five years ago scholars were 


~* Tue Aposties’ Creep. By Arthur Cushman Mc- 
Giffert. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 
net. 
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content with the general statement that 
the creed was the product of the Western 
Catholic Church within the first four cen- 
turies. Schaff did not trace it back fur- 
ther than the Rufinus text of the Old Ro- 
man Symbol at the close of the fourth 
century. Recent investigation has pushed 
back the date of this Old Roman Symbol, 
which is the source of the Apostles’ 
Creed, Harnack dating it from about 150 
A. D., and Kattenbusch from about 100 
A. D. The origin of the creed has been 
found in the desire to present a summary 
of Christian faith for use in evangeliza- 
tion, and it has been denied that it arose 
from the need of counteracting particular 
errors or guarding the Church against 
the influence of any special person. 

Dr. McGiffert agrees with Harnack as 
to the date of the Old Roman Symbol, 
and shares the common modern view of 
its origin in Rome by expansion of the 
baptismal formula. But he takes sharp 
issue with all recent students of this early 
creed as to the cause which led to its com- 
position. He holds that it was written 
to guard against the errors of Marcion, 
and that every phrase added to the bap- 
tismal formula to compose the Old Ro- 
man Symbol was a safeguarding ‘state- 
ment to protect the Church from the 
Marcionite heresy. He has presented an 
exceedingly strong case and his evidence 
must be considered and his arguments 
answered before it can be stated again 
that the creed was simply a summary of 
faith, with no special doctrinal signifi- 
cance. 

It is recognized that the appearance of 
Marcion in Rome, about the middle of the 
second century, created a great stir in the 
Roman Church. He had ability, and the 
zeal of a reformer, and in sincere effort 
to return to Paul as the true interpreter 
of Jesus he denied the real humanity of 
Christ, including his birth from Mary 
the Virgin and the reality of his cruci- 
fixion, death and burial. Marcion made 
the bodily form of Jesus a mere phantom, 
and asserted the God of Christianity to 
be, not the God of the Old Testament, but 
a Being first revealed in Jesus ; he denied 
also that God will judge any one and that 
the body will be raised. It is exactly 
these denials of Marcion that are met in 
the Old Roman Symbol; the Christian 
God is declared identical with the Cre- 
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ator, the God of the Old Testament, in 
the phrase ravroxpérwp, which means, 
not “ almighty,” but all-governing or all- 
controllmg. The real humanity of Jesus 
is asserted, with special mention of each 
event in his life which was explained 
away in Marcion’s docetism. The bap- 
tismal formula on the Holy Spirit is left 
without addition, as that doctrine was 
not in dispute. The judgment and the res- 
urrection of the flesh, the only assertions 
of the original creed not in the baptismal 
formula or its anti-Marcionite exposi- 
tion, were matters of special importance 
in the controversy with Marcion. 

The omissions from the creed, also, are 
believed by Dr. McGiffert to show that it 
was not a summary of belief, designed 
for evangelistic use. It omits reference 
to Christ’s baptism, which was empha- 
sized by the early missionaries; to his 
teaching and works of healing ; to the ful- 
filment of Scripture, of which so much 
was made in early preaching ; nor is men- 
tion made of salvation through Christ, 
or the purpose of his life and death. 

It is very interesting to notice that Dr. 
McGiffert says: 


“The interest underlying the statement 
‘born of Mary the Virgin,’ in the symbol, must 
be recognized to have been not the uniqueness 
of Christ’s birth so much as the reality of it. 
; The subsequent insertion of the words 
‘of the Holy Spirit’ marks a change of inter- 
est and of emphasis.” 


The book consists of a lecture of fas- 
cinating interest, and critical notes which 
seek to establish the positions taken in 
the lecture. The section on the historical 
interpretation of the creed is on the same 
high level as the author’s treatment of the 
work of Paul in his “ Apostolic Age.” 
Dr. McGiffert is scholarly, thorough in 
research, and keen in historical insight. 
It is a pity the limitations of an historical 
monograph forbade amplification of his 
statement of the service of the Apostles’ 
Creed to the Church: 


“ Perhaps to it more than to anything else— 
more even than to the Gospels, which were not 
widely read in the Middle Ages—we owe the 
fact that Jesus Christ is and always has been 
the object of the Christian’s faith, and that his 
figure has never been completely lost, even 
when the true Gospel has been most overlaid 
with scholastic philosophy or with sacramen- 
tarianism and ecclesiasticism.” 
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The Siege of Lady Resolute 


THE opening scenes of this charming 
novel * are laid in the South of France 
during the Huguenot persecution carried 
on by Madame de Maintenon through 
the pious dotage of Louis XIV. And 
when an author begins his story in a 
“turreted” and “towered” chateau, 
with a rustic bench concealed in a green 
glade behind it, he takes a romantic ad- 
vantage of the reader’s imagination at 
once and has only to await the coming 
of his lovers. The very scene conjures 
them forth. And our introduction to the 
“ Lady Resolute ” with “ Saint Maurice,” 
the hero, actually comes about in the 
midst of these propitious surroundings. 

But however “ resolute ” Mademoiselle 
Julie de Serverac proved herself tobeafter 
the unfortunate display of boyish coward- 
ice in her lover, under circumstances 
most galling to a young blade’s vanity, 
we cannot help suspecting that resolution 
in her took the form of vengeance and 
that sort of furious feminine opposition 
peculiar to the meager but virtuous na- 
ture of women who make little an- 
tipathetic shrines of their maiden hearts 
upon which to sacrifice nobler spirits. 
Still, the final capitulation of Julie’s stub- 
born will goes far toward destroying this 
unfavorable impression of her character. 
Like a little storm bird of wrath and in- 
dignation, whom he has decorously 
flanked with maiden aunt and a priest 
and then imprisoned in his castle, she 
refuses to surrender tho driven from 
every point of defense by the logic of his 
love. But once free, she returns like a 
dove bearing an olive branch of peace 
and sobs reproachfully, “O César, 
César, it is very hard to—come back. I 
did not believe you would let me go.” 
There is not a better interpretation in this 
delightful book, which is so discursive of 
eighteenth century human nature, than 
this final sentence. For women are like 
Providence in that they are always will- 
ing to foil a man to the uttermost in or- 
der that they may bless him unexpectedly 
at the last moment and cast a robe of 
humility over his triumph at the same 
time. 

However, the most attractive feature 
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of the story is not the lovely Julie with 
her secret heart burnings and ignoble 
suspicions, but it is the author’s under- 
standing of heroic men in an age when 
all men were forced at the point of the 
sword to prove themselves heroes or 
cowards. There is not a cheap braggart 
in the book, nor a single instance where 
virtue and villainy are confused in the 
personality of oné man. Every gentle- 
man has his definition that fits him like 
an armor of burnished steel, and every 
rascal is uncloaked with relentless judg- 
ment. 

On the whole the story appeals to the 
dearly familiar rather than to the novel- 
ties of a wayfaring imagination. Now 
and again the red edge of a battle scene 
cuts through, but it is essentially a love 
story with a happy ending, which is the 
only proper way to conclude them in this 
century, where there will be fewer of 
any kind to tell or to remember. 


a 
Some European Neighbors 


THESE are the three latest volumes * 
of an acceptable series intended to sup- 


ply popular information concerning the 


lives of our European neighbors. Each 
country has been assigned to a different 
author, and, as a result, there has thus 
far been decided variation in the han- 
dling of the different subjects. 

Mr. Story offers an exceptionally well 
arranged and complete account of “al- 
most the only European state whose his- 


tory is the history of its people.” Since - 


“cc 


the Schweizer “is first and foremost a 
politician,” the book is largely devoted 
to a study of the democracy, “ conserva- 
tive to the core,” tho sufficiently progres- 
sive to have abolished child labor twenty- 
five years ago, to have established a 
model system of public schools and uni- 
versities, and to grant by law fifty-two 
days of rest in the year to the workers 
in its manifold industries. The volume 
is a readable, generally well written and 
thoroughly informed account of a simple 
and sincere people who have strong faith 
in the “ gospel of work.” If their life, 


* Russian Lire in Town anv Country. By Francis H. 
E. Palmer, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 
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* Dutcu Lire in Town anp Country. By P. M. Hough, 
B.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 20 net. 
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with its incessant battle against nature’s 
destructive forces, permits no accumula- 
tion of wealth and prematurely ages even 
the children, at least no one is destitute. 
The people are banded together in a 
thousand ways for mutual helpfulness ; 
“so many are the agencies to fit persons 
for work and to find it for them that no 
one need go idle a single day.” The il- 
lustrations are the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the book. 

Mr. Hough has a sense of humor and 
a fair field for its gratification. He prof- 
fers little more information than any 
tourist may easily acquire, and judges 
everything Dutch by comparison with 
things English. His language is collo- 
quial, and he is frequently illogical and 
inconsequent. We read briefly of the 
twelve-hour workday demanded of the 
great majority of Hollanders as soon as 
they have “ reached the sacramental age 
of twelve,” and in the following chapter 
gain the impression that their main occu- 
pations are eating, drinking and smok- 
ing. And the variety of cakes and sweets 
introduced is astounding when we con- 
sider that six dollars is the average week- 
ly pay of a skilled laborer, and that sugar 
is so dear that the unsucked portion of a 
lump is always returned to the sugar 
bowl. This tale rivals some of Knicker- 
bocker’s, and it is not the least appetiz- 
ing one told. The book is unbalanced; 
we should like to see more of the Dutch- 
man’s everyday life. The last chapter, 
treating of the government and charac- 
teristics of the natives in the Dutch colo- 
nies, seems out of place in the volume. 
Otherwise the author’s faults are mainly 
those of omission. 

Russian Life is the shortest of the 
three, although it deals with the least 
known field. The description is given 
in gossipy manner, without pretense to 
style or arrangement. Mr. Palmer has 
an undue tendency to use the potential 
mood instead of the straightforward in- 
dicative, and has also some other faults 
of diction. But he succeeds, as does 
neither of the others, in putting the read- 
er into the atmosphere of the country. 
The book is largely concerned with 
strada, the word alike for farmer’s labor 
and for martyr’s torture. A somber pic- 
ture is presented of unremitting toil and 
dense ignorance, relieved by the spirit of 
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mutual helpfulness, as shown in the peas- 
ants’ co-operative labor and in the Lay 
Confessors’ association of representative 
nobles pledged on their honor to advise 
and aid any of their class in any serious 
difficulty or embarrassment, and never to 
reveal secrets intrusted to them. “ The 
Russian is not and never can be an in- 
dividualist,” says the author. He holds 
that it was the communes which brought 
about serfdom by making it illegal for 
any man to leave his village. This is 
doubtful, to say the least, Kovalevsky, in 
his recent scholarly work on “ Russian 
Political Institutions,” giving quite other 
reasons for the rise of serfdom. On the 
whole, however, Mr. Palmer has given 
a vivid and sympathetic account of Rus- 
sian life. 
& 


Faith and Life. Sermons by George Tybout 
Purves. With an Introductory Note by 
Benjamin B. Warfield. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 


George T. Purves was a good preacher. 
He was direct, earnest, clear, fervid and 
utterly sincere. He was often spoken of 
as an extemporaneous preacher, but it 


now appears that it was “part of his 
preparation to write out the sermons 
which he purposed to deliver, and after- 
ward to fill them out and enrich them for 


oral presentation.” From these “ extem- 
poraneous first drafts of sermons ” twen- 
ty are here printed. These sermons are 
the best of their kind. They are ex- 
planation and enforcement of doctrine by 
biblical exposition, or, as Dr. De Witt de- 
scribes them, “ didactic oration of which 
the substance was yielded by studies in 
biblical theology.” They assume an in- 
terest in religious truth, and aim to give 
careful instruction in Christian doctrine. 
They are only moderately conservative, 
and remind one often of the Christocen- 
tric theology taught by Henry B. Smith. 
John Hall would have called these ser- 
mons “ good preaching.” There is none 
of the insight of Phillips Brooks, the bril- 
liance of Beecher, or the fire of Spur- 
geon; but there is well-ordered, clear 
statement by a man who believes with all 
his soul, and who can tell his beliefs with 
clearness and consistency, and in plain, 
strong English. This volume may be 
commended to all who wish to know 
Princeton at its best. 
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Homeric Society. A Sociological Study of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. By Albert Gal- 
loway Keller. ew York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.20. 

Many readers, no doubt, will find in 
this volume material to interest them, 
especially if their taste is more sociologi- 
cal than literary. To us, we confess, the 
work savors too much of the intrusion 
of “the dismal science” into a field re- 
served for better things. The author has 
gone through the Iliad and Odyssey dog- 
gedly and got together every passage and 
word bearing on the sociological status 
of Homeric society. The tabulated results 
are convenient for reference and not 
without usefulness, altho most of the 
matter may be found in other handbooks. 
One may search the volume in vain for 
a single idea or a single hint that the 
society described has been made by 
Homer into one of the beautiful dreams 
of the world—but, then, one does not ex- 
pect ideas or hints at beauty in books on 
the classics “as they are taught.” The 
chapter, for instance, on “ Religious 
Ideas and Usages” is exasperatingly 
dull and commonplace, when one consid- 
ers how entertainingly the subject has 
been treated by certain French writers. 
However, as we say, the volume will be 
useful to those who have much interest 
in sociology and little in poetry. 


ro 


Songs of All the Colleges. Compiled and ar- 
ranged by David B. Chamberlain and Karl 
P. Herriayton. New York: Hinds & 
Noble, $1.25. 


There are songs in many keys, but 
none are so universally vibrant with the 
comradeship, spirit and sentiment of 
youth as college glees and choruses. 
They reach their truest pitch when sung 
by the well trained voices of the glee 
clubs, but whenever or wherever college 
boys or girls meet they are sure to sing 
out the praises of their Alma Mater with 
voices that accord at least in fellow feel- 
ing and enthusiasm. This present col- 
lection appears to be a very unusually 
good one. It is general in its selection 
and contains those songs that are typical 
of the different colleges; and while there 
are many that sound new and unfamiliar 
to a graduate’s ear, yet most of the old 
favorites are included between the well- 
filled covers. A book like this will be 
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taken many times from the music rack, 
where it well deserves a place. 


st 


By William Allen 


Stratagems and Spoils. 
harles Scribner’s 


White. New York: 
Sons, $1.50. 


The theme of this volume of five short 
stories is the “ treasons, stratagems and 
spoils ” of politics—Western politics in 
particular. They are stories of real pow- 
er and literary merit, and they are all of 
them interesting. The author evidently 
knows his field; and it seems to be his 
pleasure to show the real motives rul- 
ing in the great game of politics that 
looks so imposing from the outside. It 
is a sad possibility that there may be no 
more cynicism than truth in some of the 
pictures. The best wine has been saved 
till the last, in this volume,—the two clos- 
ing stories are really impressive. One 
of them follows the career of “Tom” 
Wharton, a corrupt Senator, whose final 
downfall is stirring; the other, “ A Most 
Lamentable Comedy,” tells of a fantastic 
demagog who is swept into a governor- 
ship on the tide of a popular revolt, and 
who makes a sad mess of his administra- 
tion. It is a really striking character 
study, pathetic, humorous and tragic all 
at once. 

* 


Pierre de Coulevain. 
utnam’s Sons, $1.20. 


Eve Triumphant. B 
New York: G. P. 


The Garden of Eden fruit tree, swing- 
ing full of little apple red hearts, plays 
an important part on the decorated backs 
of worldly novels nowadays. And the 
cover of Eve Triumphant is so realistic 
that the design gives away the plot com- 
pletely. A lady wearing a décoletté 
gown stands with one foot upon the 
writhing serpent’s head while she ogles 
the bird of wisdom perched in the tree 
overhead, where a few apples still hang 
untasted. But the noticeable feature of 
the book is not the story so much as it is 
the reflections of a French author con- 
cerning the American society woman as 
compared with his own country women 
of the same class. According to Pierre 
de Coulevain, the American’s conception 
of evil and consequent sins is to the 
French lady merely an impression of in- 
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feriority and logical vulgarity. And 
what is sensual in her becomes an imper- 
sonal curiosity in the American woman 
concerning certain forms of vice. The 
book abounds in shrewd comparisons, 
which are more or less complimentary to 
Americans, but it is also merciless in ex- 
posing their bad manners and suspicious 
conduct. 
as 


The Second Generation. By James Weber 
Linn. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$1.50. 


Like “Calumet K,”' this story is 
written to interest intelligent working 
people rather than to please literary folk. 
The best scenes are laid in a Chicago 
newspaper office. The author commands 
a smart newspaper style, and deals in a 
sort of ward politician’s philosophy, 
quite interpretative of certain types. But 
it is difficult to lobby a fraudulent bill 
through the Legislature, discuss the 
ethics of civil life in the slang of journal- 
ism, and at the same time swing in a se- 
rious love affair. Romance requires a 
different atmosphere, more art of ex- 
pression and tragedy of sentiment. For 
love is distinctly a hawthorn episode in 
life, and while it exists elsewhere as a 
mutilated form of experience, it never is 
so convincing. In order to be a real lov- 
er one must first renounce his Chicago 
individuality and his merely political 


perceptions. 
oa 


The Magic Wheel. By John Strange Winter. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25. 


This absurd story is founded upon 
revelations received by the heroine 
through mediums, clairvoyant palmists 
and other hypnotic sources. She, believ- 
ing her husband to be dead, attempts by 
these means to establish mystic commu- 
nications with him. But instead it is re- 
vealed to her that he has been ship- 
wrecked upon a desert island in the In- 
dian Ocean, and there she actually finds 
him. The book is written in sup- 
port of such spiritualistic frauds rather 
than for the purpose of exposing them. 
The literary merits of it are hardly worth 
mentioning, and it will only prove inter- 
esting to those who relish the ghoulish 
products of an abnormal imagination. 
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Literary Notes 


Cecm. Ruopes provided in his will for two 
scholarships for every State and Territory in 
the United States for three years at Oxford 
University, England. His generosity makes 
very timely the appearance of John Corbin’s 
interesting book, entitled “An American at 
Oxford.” 


....Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss has put the 
results of several months’ study, in Palestine, 
Syria and the Sinaitic Peninsula, of the primi- 
tive religious superstitions and sacrifices which 
still linger among the people, in a volume en- 
titled “ Primitive Semitic Religion To-day.” 
It will soon be published by Revell. 


....On the accession of Queen Victoria the 
National Anthem was changed from “ God 
save our Lord the King” to “Our gracious 
Queen.” A letter recently addressed to King 
Edward brought the following reply: Dear 
Sir—I have submitted your letter to the King, 
and I am commanded to say that he prefers 
“God save our gracious King” to “God 
save our Lord the King.”—Yours faithfully, 
F. KNottys. 


....Readers who have enjoyed “ The Hon- 
orable Peter Stirling” or “ Janice Meredith” 
will be shocked to hear that Paul Leicester 
Ford was, on May 8, shot and almost instantly 
killed by his brother, Malcolm W. Ford, who 
immediately afterward shot himself. The 
tragedy was the culmination of a long quarrel 
dating from the time when Malcolm Ford 
was disinherited by his father. Paul Leicester 
Ford wrote several novels, which had an ex- 
traordinary circulation. His better work, 
however, was in the field of American history. 
Early and wide reading in his father’s library, 
which contained the richest collection of Amer- 
icana of any in the country, had made him an 
authority on a variety of such topics. 


....We have also to record the death of 
Bret Harte, who died suddenly at his English 
home on May 6. Mr. Harte had lived for 
many years abroad and had almost ceased to 
be an American, and it may be that 
this transplanting, as in the case of 
Henry James and others, was respon- 
sible for the fact that his later work, 
while good in itself, had not quite the same 
vitality as his earlier stories and poems. He 
was one of the group of Americans who 
formed the intimate circle of William Black’s 
friends. In a letter published in the new Life 
of Black, the novelist gives this picture of the 
vagrant Californian: ‘“ Don’t be surprised if 
Bret Harte and I come and look you up—that 
is, if he is not compelled for mere shame’s 
sake to go to his consular duties (!!!) at 
once. He is the most extraordinary globule 
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of mercury—comet—aerolite gone drunk—flash 
of lightning doing catherine wheels—I ever 
had any experience of.” 


Js 
Pebbles 


Nature abhors a society leader.—Life. 


....‘ Say, kid, don’t you ever take a bath?” 
I sweats a good 


“No, sir; I don’t have to. 
deal.” —Yale Record. 


....Santos-Dumont might arouse more in- 
terest in his aeronautics by starting a fly paper. 
—The Atlanta Constitution. 


....Being detained down town until alate 
hour one evening by an engagement at his 
club, Mr. Oldboy hailed a cab and was driven 
to his home. It was 3 o’clock a.m. when he 
arrived at his front door. There was no 
anxious wife awaiting his return. His wife 
was sleeping peacefully in bed. The cabman 
did not assist him to mount the front steps. 
He walked up the steps unaided. He was per- 
fectly sober.—Chicago Tribune. 


....Michael J. Fleming, a prominent lawyer 
of Pottsville and formerly principal of the 
Donaldson High School, related the following 
anecdote: “ One day at school I gave a very 
bright boy a sum in algebra, and, altho the 
problem was comparatively easy, he couldn’t 
do it. I remarked: ‘You should be ashamed 
of yourself. At your age George Washington 
was a surveyor.’ The boy looked me straight 
in the eyes and replied: ‘Yes, sir; and at 
your age he was President of the United 
States.’ ””—Philadelphia Times. 


WATER CURE TESTIMONIALS, 


Dear Dr. Uncle Sam: For some time I have 
been troubled with a desire to shoot at any- 
thing in blue. Also I have had a strange re- 
luctance to showing perfect strangers where I 
had buried by bolo and rifle. One day I met 
a kind gentleman, who told me to try Good 
Old Doctor Uncle Sam’s Famous Water Cure. 
I rejoice to say that after taking a barrel and a 
half of your celebrated elixir I was able to 
stifle my impulse to shoot, and was also able 
to disclose the hiding place of my arms. 1 
am spreading the glad news of your wonderful 
treatment among my friends and neighbors. 

ANANIAS FILIPINO. 


Dear Dr. Uncle Sam: For the last four 
years I have been an intermittent sufferer from 
insurgentitis. Yesterday some new-found ac- 
quaintances filled me with rejoicing—and with 
sixteen gallons of your truly wonderful remedy 
for lapse of memory, failing eyesight, loss of 
speech and other symptoms of insurgentitis. 
I feel like a new man. I felt big enough for 
eight new men. Yours, moistily, 

SuMATRA RAPPERINO. 
—Baltimore American, 
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The Heedlessness of Nature 


Ir volcanoes were intelligent beings 
with moral faculties, if some Otus or 
Ephialtes were confined under Etna or 
Pelée, we can imagine the fiendish joy 
with which they would contemplate the 
misery caused by their vengeance. We 
should not only fear, we should hate the 
spirits that inhabited and controlled the 
volcano or the earthquake. The savage 
puts a spirit into every force of nature, 
and the higher culture of paganism is 
very slow to give up the idea that Jupiter 
swings the thunderbolts and Neptune 
and Boreas stir the storms of ocean and 
wreck the mariners. It is no wonder 
that such gods are not loved. 

Such a terrible catastrophe as that 
which last week suddenly overwhelmed 
a city, paralleling the destruction. of 
Pompeii, and then repeated itself on a 
neighboring island, simply blotting out 
Martinique as a land of fair homes and 
extinguishing its agriculture and busi- 
ness, and destroying half of St. Vincent, 
raises the old question again, how our 
better Theism can deal with such fearful 
events. Think of the sudden ferocity of 
this power! The top of the mountain 
suddenly blows off, spouts out molten 
lava, which not merely flows in a stream 
from which one might flee, but drops in 
showers of fire over the doomed city and 
far out on the ships at sea. Thus per- 
ished Sodom and Gomorrah. But St. 
Pierre was no specially wicked city. Its 
people were as decent as those of Paris 
or Havana, and St. Vincent needed, so 
far as we can see, no unusual vindictive 
judgment from heaven or hell. 

The problem is easy to the consistent 
materialist. To him all is involved in 
the chain of natural forces, which have 
no purpose and no praise or blame. What 
was in the primal egg of cosmic mist 
had to evolve itself unthinking and un- 
pitying. We can grieve and lament or 
we can rejoice, but the arrow shot from 
the original nebular star-dust moves 
straight on, unknowing and relentless. 
There is a chain of cause and effect, and 
effect follows cause mechanically. There 
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is law, only law, and no will, no heart, 
no love and no hate. Such is the ma- 
terialist view, and it offers the comfort 
of despair. 

But Theism has before it the same 
facts, the same relentlessness of nature. 
Given a God, he lets the lightnings fall, 
the tornadoes blow, the earthquakes 
shake, the volcanoes burst, quite regard- 
less of the presence of men. Indeed, the 
belief in a divine superintending Power 
brings in a fresh difficulty, the difficulty 
which every thinking soul has felt, that 
of the permission of evil. If God is 
good, why does he allow evil? Can he 
not help it? Is he all-powerful, or is he 
not all-good? 

We have no new answer to this 
ancient riddle. We believe in God, not 
because of lightnings and volcanoes, but 
in spite of them. We do not expect to 
understand all the dealings of the Al- 
mighty. We do not yet understand the 
forces of nature and are very far from 
unraveling the secrets of matter and life 
that are right around us under our eyes. 
But, ignorant as we are, there are some 
things that we can already know. 

Believing in God, we believe that he 
created nature and gave it its laws. 
There are those whose notion of God re- 
quires them to believe that he gave na- 
ture no laws or powers, but that every 
act of nature, every dropping of an ap- 
ple, every chemical combination, every 
evaporation of a drop of dew, is a special 
act of divine will exercised on nature, 
and they say that what we call laws of 
nature are only God’s habit of doing 
things. This is a needless way of main- 
taining the divine rule over nature. It 
involves the disagreeable thought that 
every mischief of fever or flood or storm 
or flame is the effect of a special volition 
of God to that particular end. It is 
wiser and more philosophical, as well as 
more natural, to think of nature as con- 
trolled by laws imposed upon it, those 
laws acting automatically, altho their ac- 
tion can, to some extent, be controlled 
or diverted by the opposing will of living 
beings. Cattle can prevent the growth 
of grass in a pasture; men can turn a 
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forest into a field of wheat or a sandy 
shore into a city. The Theist must think 
of God as having made laws for nature 
that are good in their general effect. 
That hydrogen should combine with 
oxygen to form water is good; that car- 
bon and oxygen should make carbonic 
acid is good, and vegetation depends on 
it. But every law, tho generally bene- 
ficial, may be exceptionally injurious in 
its action; yet that is no reason why its 
steady rule should fail. We must learn 
to understand the rule and avoid its evils. 
We must not step off from the precipice; 
we must not build our cities on the flank 
of a volcano. We must learn to rejoice 
in the beneficence of the law and submit 
to its unavoidable injuries. 

For they are unavoidable, if law is to 
hold. It was well that the earth should 
be slowly formed fit for men to live on 
it. The development of the human race 
might have been delayed until every vol- 
canic vent had been finally closed and the 
earth’s fires had all gone out; but what a 
loss of generations of men that would 
have involved! It is better that the his- 


tory of human civilization should have 


gone on these thousands of years, even 
if men should crowd their cities up 
against a volcano which was sure, in 
time, to accumulate into an incredible 
force of steam the waters that found 
their way from the surface and then 
break out in eruptions of fire. The ruin 
is awful, but it is insignificant when we 
think of the millions and the centuries 
that have seen no such calamity. The 
comfort and the peace must come in 
the thought of the general goodness of 
law and the advantage that follows from 
the fact that we depend on its certainty. 
We do not need to wait for some great 
catastrophe to learn this lesson. When 
a friend dies we are not to think of it as 
a judgment of Heaven on us for our sins, 
as if God were sending a special chastise- 
ment; we are to think of it as nature’s, 
and so God’s, wise way of removing and 
renewing the generations ; and if our ig- 
norance or neglect of some law of nature 
has hastened the end of one’s life, we 
should take the blame to ourselves and 
learn the more how to make these laws 
our kindly servants. If to some minds 
this seems to remove God further from 
us, seated hehind the law, to other wiser 
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minds God will be seen enthroned within 
the law, giving it its power and rejoicing, 
as should we, in its general beneficence. 


st 
Oklahoma Would Be Enough 


THE question as to the admission of 
the Territories of Oklahoma, Arizona and 
New Mexico came before the House in 
the form of a single bill. A strong argu- 
ment for the erection of State govern- 
ments in Arizona and New Mexico, with 
all that this implies, could not be made; 
but in the case of Oklahoma, the rapid 
growth, the wealth and the large popula- 
tion of the ‘Territory are in themselves 
an argument that overcomes all opposi- 
tion. The committee was induced by 
the friends of the two weak Territories 
to tie them up with the strong one in a 
combination bill, in order that the only 
Territory which deserves to be admitted 
might carry the two others into the Union 
on its back. The bill was passed, but we 
hope it will not be accepted in the Senate. 
Each of the three applicants for admis- 
sion should come before Congress on its 
own merits in a separate bill. There 
should be no log-rolling in the creation of 
States. 

In 1890 the population of Oklahoma 
was only 61,384; in 1900 the inhabitants 
numbered 398,331. The recent opening 
and addition of adjacent Indian reserva- 
tions increased this population by at least 
100,000, and we suppose that the entire 
number of people in the Territory now 
exceeds 550,000. Here are nearly enough 
for three Representatives in the House, 
according to the ratio of the latest appor- 
tionment. In at least a dozen States the 
population falls below that of this fine 
Territory, which has five times as many 
people as Wyoming, three times as many 
as Idaho or Delaware, and more than 
either of the Dakotas. Moreover, its 
population is of a permanent character, 
depending chiefly upon agriculture and 
the various kinds of business which thrive 
in a prosperous and progressive agricul- 
tural State. 

While there can be no reasonable ob- 
jection to the admission of Oklahoma, 
so far as the question of approximate 
equality of representation in the Senate 
and the Electoral College is concerned, 
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still we think that the new State should 
include Indian Territory. The differ- 
ence—which will be very slight in the 
near future—in the character of the two 
populations is not great enough to serve 
as a bar against consolidation. It may 
be observed that of the 392,000 inhabit- 
ants of Indian Territory at the last-cen- 
sus, 302,000 were whites. The area of 
the two Territories combined would be 
less than that of Kansas or Nebraska. 
The pending bill attempts to provide for 
attaching Indian Territory to the pro- 
posed State whenever Congress shall vote 
to that effect, but we think the union 
may never take place if it be not made be- 
fore admission. The completion of pro- 
posed negotiations with the Indian tribes 
will not be long delayed, and such re- 
maining obstacles as may be offered by 
the tribal rights can probably be removed 
with the consent of those directly inter- 
ested. The admission of the united Ter- 
ritories would give us a fine agricultural 
State with a population of about 1,000,- 
000. 
The House rejected an amendment for 
the consolidation of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Neither of them should be ad- 
mitted separately at the present time; if 
they were united, the new State of 
Montezuma would have a population 
(318,241 by the last census) of less than 
350,000. The growth of New Mexico 
has been very slow—from 61,000 to only 
195,000 in fifty years. At present the 
number of people is barely enough for 
one Representative, and it should not in 
addition havetwoseats in the Senate. The 
growth of population in Arizona has 
been more encouraging in the last dec- 
ade, but the total (122,931 in 1900) is 
now even below that of the adjoining 
Territory. It is not sufficient for one 
Representative according to the average 
of the latest apportionment, but admis- 
sion would give the new State not only 
a Representative, but also two Senators. 
There is no promise in either of these 
Territories of a large permanent popula- 
tion; in Arizona the influence of Senator 
Clark serves to remind us of the prema- 
ture admission of Montana and the un- 
savory senatorial history of that State, of 
which he is now a representative in the 
Senate at Washington. The country has 
already suffered by reason of the admis- 
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sion of several Territories that should 
have been excluded on account of their 
insufficient population. Four that have 
been taken in since 1888, together with 
Nevada (population 42,335 in 1900), at 
the latest enumeration had a combined 
population of less than 820,000; but, 
with one-ninetieth of the country’s popu- 
lation, they took one-ninth of the seats 
in the Senate. It is not only in that body 
that the admission of such Territories 
causes an injurious and even dangerous 
inequality of representation ; a similar in- 
equality appears in the Electoral College, 
where each State has as many votes as 
the number of its Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. The admission of Arizona 
and New Mexico would give the 318,000 
people of those Territories 4 votes in a 
Senate of only 94 members, and 6 votes 
in the Electoral College. 

It is said that the Senate will not pass 
this House bill. We hope this is true. 
The partisan political attitude of a ma- 
jority of voters in any of the three Terri- 
tories ought not to have weight in deter- 
mining the action of Congress. Okla- 
homa would deserve to be admitted, with 
or without Indian Territory, if there 
were three Democrats for every Repub- 
lican in it; Arizona and New Mexico 
should be required to wait, even if Re- 
publican majorities in them were assured 
for ten years to come. The people of 
these Territories will not suffer because 
of such exclusion. Even if they should 
lose some advantages by remaining un- 
der the territorial form of government 
for a time, their loss would be small in 
comparison with the harmful effect upon 
our institutions of repeated failures to 
preserve such approximate equality of 
representation in the Senate and the 
Electoral College as can now be had. 


J 
Two Ideals 


THAT was a remarkable book which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer published last week. 
Mr. Spencer is eighty-two years old. He 
has written many volumes in his long 
life; volumes big in dimensions and big 
in thought. One would imagine that he 
could add little now, of fresh and force- 
ful comment upon man and the world, to 
the great system of evolutionist philos- 
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Ophy which already, six years ago, he 
had lived to complete. Yet this book 
commands instant attention by its vigor ; 
its serene acceptance of the inevitable; 
its uncompromising hostility to the in- 
justice and the cruelty that are not in- 
evitable ; its interesting criticisms of art, 
of history, of ideals, from an independent 
point of view. Most writers of forty 
would feel themselves happy if they had 
so much worth saying as Mr. Spencer 
has at eighty-two, and if they could say 
it so well. 

For many weeks to come these “ Facts 
and Comments,” which Mr. Spencer says 
are certainly his last production—the 
“ Autobiography,” to be published after 
he has passed away, is already written— 
will afford texts and suggestions for 
newspaper discussion. We shall not be 
tempted now to set down the thoughts 
that are provoked by Mr. Spencer’s sted- 
fast view of the deeper questions that 
vex the human brain and heart. It will 
be a dull soul that can read unmoved the 
chapter in which the aged philosopher 
contemplates the end—the end “ not like- 
ly to be long postponed,” when he shall 
never “ again see the buds unfold,” never 
“again be awakened at dawn by the song 
of the thrush.” More than this we do 
not now wish to say on so baffling a 
therne. Nor do we wish at present to 
write anything about the chapters in 
which Mr. Spencer once more, like an 
old hero with his last breath avowing an 
unpopular faith, in trenchant sentences 
that ring with moral conviction, restates 
for the last time his abhorrence of war, of 
imperialism, of “ militarism” and all its 
works, under whatsoever fair name dis- 
guised or plea defended. 

There is, however, one confession in 
this book that is so fine, and that so sharp- 
ly sets two antagonistic ideas before a 
materialistic age and bids the people 
choose, that we cannot withhold our in- 
stant word of pleasure arid of praise. 
Over against “ militarism ” Mr. Spencer 
has always set “industrialism.” Not a 
few of his disciples have read into this 
antithesis much that he himself has never 
put into it, and that he abhors. Those, 
on the other hand, who defend war be- 
cause they see in it a discipline that makes 
man brave and patient, usually find in 
“industrialism ” something sordid, and 
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such have disliked Mr. Spencer’s views. 
They have pictured him as a prophet of 
prosperity—a philosopher to be sure, but 
a true British philistine at bottom, who 
has discovered in the laws of cosmic evo- 
lution a reason for converting English 
gardens into a Black Country. How far 
from all this Mr. Spencer’s ideal is, let 
his latest unequivocal words bear wit- 
ness : 

“T detest that conception of social progress 
which presents as its aim increase of popu- 
lation, growth of wealth, spread of commerce. 
In the politico-economic ideal of human ex- 
istence there is contemplated quantity only 
and not quality. Instead of an immense 
amount of life of low type I would far sooner 
see half the amount of life of a high type. A 
prosperity which is exhibited in Board of 
Trade tables, year by year increasing their 
totals, is to a large extent not a prosperity, but 
an adversity. Increase in the swarms of peo- 
ple, whose existence is subordinated to material 
development, is rather to be lamented than to 
be rejoiced over.” 

There have been ages in which material 
prosperity has not seemed to be the one 
good to which all else should be sacri- 
ficed. There are nations to-day—we 
somewhat contemptuously call them the 
Latin nations, and with airs of superiority 
pronounce them decadent—that do not 
understand how a people can be so crazy 
to make mere quantities of money that 
no one has any time or spirit left for life 
itself. The English and the Americans | 
are not such nations. This age, as a 
whole, is not such an age. Prosperity 
has become an obsession. We make it 
not a means to happiness, but a merci- 
less master ; we become its slaves. 

Some there are, however, individuals 
here and there, who share Mr. Spencer’s 
detestation of a mere increase of wealth 
and population as the national ideal. 
They like still to believe that we need not 
forever be “ busied about many things,” 
and that in some happier future, if not 
now, it will be possible to choose a better 
part. To such it will be an encourage- 
ment to find that the great evolutionist 
still adheres to the ideal which he pre- 
sented years ago to the American people 
in the speech at the New York banquet in 
his honor—that work is for life and life 
not for work. Whatever is to happen 
to us in this maelstrom of demoniac busi- 
ness activity we rejoice that this most 
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modern of philosophers experiences a 
melancholy regret in the disappearance 
of “the vast hedges overrun with cle- 
matis, and bryony, and wild hop,” which, 
“occupying as they do great breadths 
and casting wide shadows, are not toler- 
ated by the advanced agriculturist,” and 
that he finds a grim satisfaction in the 
thought that the tops of the Scotch moun- 
tains, at least, will not be brought under 


the plow. 
, & 


Limitations of Heroines in 
Fiction 

THE male character in fiction is more 
versatile than the female, for the reason 
that there are more elements of the 
woman in man than of the man in wo- 
man. Femininity is a restriction of na- 
ture, if not of mind. And it will be ob- 
served that tho a man may perform a 
woman’s part awkwardly in the domestic 
economy of living, he can do it with 
singular intelligence. While it is invari- 
ably necessary for a woman to work out 
her ideas of civil and religious reforms 
through male agencies, women compre- 
hend shrewdly enough the theory of gov- 
ernment, but the liberty to act upon it is 
so far a masculine prerogative. And sothe 
female character standing in the fore- 
ground of a political situation is “ out of 
drawing,’ whether she appears in real life 
or fiction. In these gigantic dramas deal- 
ing with national affairs she is at best 
the poetic understudy of some hero man 
or his cloister oracle. Her shortcomings 
are those of an inferior personality rather 
than of an inferior intelligence, simply 
the feminine boundary lines of expres- 
sion that do not exist for men, proving 
that she is short, not of sagacity, but of 
executive ability, by which old conditions 
are changed and new ones created. She 
is conformative by nature, not revolu- 
tionary, and is therefore unfitted for the 
role of “reformer” that is sometimes 
thrust upon her by complimentary au- 
thors. 

In fact, these natural limitations of fe- 
male character are too often ignored by 
writers of fiction. There is the occasional 
Amazon, to be sure,—a woman in real 
life with a male fanaticism upon some 
subject, a little red-winged anarchist, or 
the priestess of some new religion. And 
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all of these have their part in the comedy 
rather than in the higher art of literary 
expression where the standard of excel- 
lence calls for something graver than the 
portrayal of hysteria in perverted human 
nature. But after all there are no female 
Napoleons nor women popes to justify 
the existence of some warrior and rabbi 
women whom we meet in novels. For 
women lack, not the ferocity which 
crimsons battlefields, but the power to 
create military situations or to cope with 
them. And none of them are endowed 
with the papal dignity of infallibility, 
which is the essential characteristic of 
every religious leader. On the other 
hand they have the mystic temperament 
which fits them better for the literary 
trances of spirituality. 

The truth is that there is small justi- 
fication for the national parts played by 
so many heroines in fiction nowadays. 
As a matter of history a woman has rare- 
ly been epochal in the civil or religious 
life of a country. In the royal back- 
ground of every great queen stand the 
nobler figures of prime ministers and ad- 
mirals. And when revolutionary circum- 
stances thrust a woman upon the world’s 
battlefields she never has been able to 
sustain herself. Boadicea with 263,000 
Britains was ignominiously defeated by 
10,000 Roman soldiers; Jeanne d’Arc 
perished at the stake, and the Rani of 
Jhansi, her Indian counterpart, died 
upon the field amid the shameful rout of 
her followers during the Sepoy rebellion. 

In art as in life there is something 
tragically incomplete about the develop- 
ment of such characters. They are cast 
down from the snowy tops of the world 
into the red strife of battlefields, only to 
perish. Like candles snatched from holy 
altars they are set up to shine in the mar- 
ket places. No victory at arms or tri- 
umph of rhetoric can atone for such dese- 
crations, or change the infallible sense 
we have of the eternal fitness of things. 
The same abominable spirit of enterprise 
in art would place the statue of the Venus 
de Milo upon a vulgar street corner, 
where, instead of suggesting the idea of 
imperishable beauty to the leering mob, 
it is covered with mud and spit balls. 

And while the gallant modern woman 
is the most daring in her relations to the 
world in general, it is the historical novel- 
ist, dealing with the pretty “ Maudes” 
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and “Lady Clares” of elder centuries, 
who understand least, apparently, about 
the place where the female character ends 
and the male should begin. The doings 
of these virago heroines and swash- 
buckler heroes have filled more pages in 
the historical novel than any other two 
characters known to readers of fiction. 
The lean legs of the one and the sword 
point of the other are always in evidence. 
And even this might be endured if we 
were convinced of the sincerity of the 
author’s representations. But the sequel 
invariably shows that the hero was only 
strutting for the time being before his 
lady love, and that the female firebrand 
who claims to come as a prophetess with 
messages from God will coquet with 
“ Judas Maccabeus ” while she is deliver- 
ing them, and finally surrender, divine 
call and all, to the blandishments of the 
Arab hero of the desert. 

Now there are reasons for supposing 
that the historical romance is here to 
stay. In the first place, a country never 
has features till war scars them in with 
sword and bayonet; but one battle can 
make the smooth cheek of a plain im- 
mortal, or lift a solitary hill into an his- 
toric eminence beyond the loftiest peak 
of a mountain range. And after the mar- 
tial notes of the bugle comes the sweeter 
harmony upon the harp of love; after the 
red havoc of war comes the recreating 
power of love, like a green lace of vines 
hiding the dark graves of the dead. The 
man and the maid meet where the fierce 
conflict of contending foes damned the 


sacred earth with human blood and re-. 


consecrate it with vows and kisses. So 
that in all old countries where great bat- 
tles have been fought there are also the 
records of mighty loves and hates. And 
not only does the author of the historical 
novel have all these resources of the past 
to build upon, but the glamour which the 
present reflects backward produces the 
effect of a powerful illusion upon the 
modern imagination. Thus his tale ac- 
quires a significance which a modern 
romance cannot have. 

But if we are to acknowledge these 
stories as a permanent feature of litera- 
ture, let us have more psychological ac- 
curacy in the development of the types 
portrayed. The personalities of men and 
women do not vary so much from age 
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to age as do the manifestations of it. 
Human nature, after all, is the only con- 
stant quantity in the evolution of the 
world. Unquestionably new dimensions 
have been added to the minds of both 
sexes; but neither of them has ever yet 
been able by taking thought to add one 
cubit to the human stature or change the 
laws which govern their relations to each 
other. And writers of fiction may as well 
undertake to outwit the immutable laws 
of sex as to attempt to magnify the fe- 
male character beyond the fairy rim of 
its own sphere. Once outside, she may 


prove an interesting freak, but never a 
symmetrical creation of literary art. 


a 
City Improvement 


City improvement has come to have a 
new meaning. Until very recently it 
meant improving from the top—an ef- 
fort to create a sort of superstructure, of 
something finer and more costly. It 
means now giving an opportunity to the 
masses of the people, to express them- 
selves in terms of comfort and good 
taste. The congestion of city popula- 
tion is considered by economists lamen- 
table, not only to the people who suffer, 
but in its effect on ideals and ideas. It 
reverses the love for individual liberty, 
and for family independence ; it goes fur- 
ther, and recreates the herding instinct 
of savages. Cities are ungovernable be- 
cause they are not organic, but conglom- 
erate. It would be impossible to con- 
ceive a stranger and a meaner manifesta- 
tion of humanity than a great city, taken 
as a whole. Its horrible slums do not 
tell the whole story. City improvement, 
therefore, has come, of necessity, to 
mean not a few great parks and patriotic 
statuary; but the united expression of 
the best thoughts and lives of the citi- 
zens. “QOur cities have only lately 
brought to the front what is, henceforth, 
more and more, to be the formative 
thought that directs and develops them— 
the civic pride and ambition of the mass 
of the citizens.” In other words, the 
conviction has got hold of our reformers 
that the people of the city are a good deal 
better than the city itself; and that the 
city rarely stands for and expresses the 
convictions, sentiments and tastes of the 
people, This has allowed the degenerate 
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elements to exercise undue influence. 
Slums have no natural place in city life. 
When improvement has been under- 
taken, it has heretofore failed to appre- 
ciate the fact that the slum did not grow 
pe? of public life, but was a thing by it- 
self. 

Charles M. Robinson, in his admira- 
ble book on “ Improvement on Towns 
and Cities,” insists that general progress 
can be made only by being logical. The 
béginning must be by considering, not 
show, but comfort. You can get a beau- 
tiful street only after you have secured 
a clean one. Purification must come be- 
fore refinement. We are waking up to 
the pathetic absurdity of straining for 
urban dignity by erecting costly monu- 
ments where filth abounds in the near 
neighborhood, with unlimited smoke and 
disordered pavements. Good fagades are 
equally absurd when hung over with 
glaring signs. If the city exists simply 


as a bazar of trade, where the utmost . 


noise and crowding are legitimate, con- 
ditioned only that they contribute to traf- 
fic, then no such thing can exist as a 
beautiful city. Mr. Robinson places the 
subject none too high when he demands 
enthusiasm for beauty as civic righteous- 
ness. Rightness and righteousness are 
orginally one word. Says he: 


“Consider how the grasses bend in broken 
beauty at our feet in virgin country; how the 
great trees sway and call; ho wthe birds trans- 
late rapture into music. Shall we then relax 
our vigilance to bring beauty to the homes of 
huddled thousands? Dare we say that a city 
must be ugly? Something very like religious 
fervor can be put into the zeal for civic beauty 
—sustaining it through long patience and slow 
work.” 


We are brought by such honest logic 
to the high stand of feeling that an ugly 
city is not a necessity; that slum life, in 
all its forms, is removable; that degen- 
eration is unnatural—and city improve- 
ment becomes a part of moral regenera- 
tion. The American League for Civic Im- 
provement takes equally high ground. 
The president, Prof. Charles Zeublin, in 
an address at Buffalo last summer, says: 


“In our public life we are at the turning 
of the way. Industrialism is triumphant. 
America has come to think of living, and 
we cannot live happily in the environment 
of smoke, noise, blatant advertising, conges- 
tion of populatior, disfigurement of nature, 
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hideousness of home architecture and decora- 
tion, and dearth of rational recreation and of 
elevating occupation, which are the products 
of unrelieved commercialism. A more beauti- 
ful public life implies, it is true, the abolition 
of political corruption on the one hand; but, 
on the other, there is the mission to create a 
conviction of the beautiful in both the public 
places and the by-ways of our city life, and to 
unite individuals, improvement societies. and 
business firms in the outward expression of 
this conviction.” 


It is clearly his conviction that city im- 
provement includes the ennoblement of 
our business streets, the refinement of 
our crowded avenues and the united 
growth of the city, as a whole, in the di- 
rection of higher purpose and higher 
ideas, © 

Moving along the same line of thought 
Jacob A. Riis says that the greatest re- 
form in thesocial lifeof city people can be 
brought about most easily by dividing the 
city into small districts; each district be- 
ing, as far as possible, independent and 
self-centered. Thus he would not have 
one fire district, another voting district, 
another police district, another hospital 
district, etc. Each neighborhood, on the 
contrary, should be a complete district in 
every respect, and the school with the 
school buildings should be used for social 
purposes of all sorts, and be expressive 
of the full life of that district. This plan 
of Mr. Riis moves in the direction of 
creating social individuality. Where it is 
excessively difficult for a whole city to 
carry on the complex functioning of a 
vast civic life, it is much easier, he be- 
lieves, to accomplish this functioning by 
districts, and at the same time each dis- 
trict becomes a separate social individual. 
He would give to each ward, or district, 
a separate civic life, while exercising also 
co-operative life with the other districts. 
The school is to be made the center of 
work and of thought. It will bring intoco- 
operation all the intellectual forces of the 
district, and thereby become dominating. 
In some respects Mr. Riis’s city of dis- 
tricts would correspond to a county of 
towns; each town centered in its public 
schools. So far, with all our traditional 
reverence for education, we have never 
discovered, till just now, this possible su- 
preme use of the school and the school- 
house. Mr. Riis only follows public 
drift when he makes the school the core 
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of his town, or district, or ward—what- 
ever you may call it—the intelligent pur- 
posing being concentrated at the school, 
and emanating from the school. Polit- 
ically considered, ward heelers would 
have to be of a very different sort from 
those who now express the sentiment 
that emanates from saloons. 

Following the thought of these able re- 
formers—authorities of a new civic idea 
—we find on their program good pave- 
ments, removal of filth, abatement of 
noise, the utilization of waste, care for 
health and safety, play yards and play- 
houses for children; taking the place of 
park systems, costly statuary, and that 
which makes for show and for cost. A 
model twentieth century city will have 
clean streets throughout the whole mu- 
nicipality ; and these will be well shaded, 
with abundant foliage, and well supplied 
with pure air and pure water. The com- 
ing city will just as surely be entirely 
free of unwholesome tenements, with al- 
leys and cellars given over to the flotsam 
and jetsam of th. population. The pur- 
posing, which is now getting control, 
will not stop short of public baths and 
and most surely, in the 


laundries ; 
course of time, will establish public tele- 


phones and transportation. William S. 
Crandall says that if the great St. Louis 
Exposition exhibits to the world a model 
city, it will bring together fragments of 
those ideas which have been wrought 
out by different cities, and will put them 
together ‘to make a complete whole. 
Glasgow must be permitted to show its 
perfect system of garbage utilization; 
New York must show its rapid transit 
subway, while other cities show how 
flowers have been utilized in connection 
with the school children. But not for 
one moment must we lose sight of the 
fact that these separate movements are 
to be figured together, in order that they 
may express a unified life of a social or- 
ganism. The people constitute the city; 
and nothing is really accomplished until 
they are inspired with a true civic idea— 
an idea and an ideal that expresses itself 
of necessityin a beautiful organic whole. 
With the school as the heart, educate the 
people to right expression ; and the work 
of reform is assured. We are now en- 
tering a new social era. It is impossible 
not to look forward with most profound 
hope. If so much has been accomplished 
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under the old régime of indefinite strug- 
gle, what will not be the end of a rational 
and orderly system to work out the prob- 
lems of social betterment? 


s 
The Passing of the Frontier 


From the southwest portion of the 
Mississippi Valley is reported an era of 
railroad-building that is rapidly develop- 
ing the only part of the prairie West re- 
maining unsettled, and, in a sense, un- 
discovered. The great cattle ranches of 
the Texas Panhandle and of the far 
reaches to the north are being crossed in 
several directions by new lines of rail- 
way and the farmer is following the lo- 
comotive into the more promising areas 
of the newly opened section. In Okla- 
homa alone, where a decade ago only 400 
miles of road were operated, there are 
now 1,436 miles, most of the addition 
having been built in the past three years, 
and 800 miles more are under construc- 
tion. Two lines have recently been built 
across the southwest, connecting the 
States to the north with the Mexican 
border. Other lines are projected from 
the heart of the cattle lands to the Gulf, 
and branches are being built wherever 
an occupied portion remains. Nowhere 
in the United States is there so rapid an 
extension of steel rails. 

Such frontier as there has been in the 
past two decades was in the Southwest. 
There the ranch-owners remained mon- 
archs of the grazing lands and barbed 
wire fences forbade the entrance of the 
man with a plow. Ranches that had the 
extent of some Eastern commonwealths 
monopolized the land, and the coming of 
the small farmer was postponed as long 
as possible. The recent action of the 
Texas Legislature in limiting the amount 
of school land to be used by one person 
to four sections, and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s order, now being enforced, com- 
pelling the removal of fences from the 
public domain, have done much to bring 
about an opportunity for the immigrant. 
He has taken advantage of it, and is mak- 
ing much progress in the transformation 
of the Southwest and the obliteration of 
the frontier. 

Of course, in its fuller meaning the 
frontier of the days of early settlement 
in the West is the only one; that of to- 
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day is merely a statistical fiction. The 
census-takers find an average population 
of less than two persons to the square 
mile and draw a frontier line. Beyond, 
they say, is “ uninhabited.” Yet across 
that boundary are houses, sheds, corrals, 
barbed wire fences, high grade cattle and 
wrinkled-fleeced sheep. The frontier of 
to-day is a matter of mathematics and 
theory ; that of thirty years ago was def- 
inite. Men could name the section line 
at which civilization ceased and savagery 
began. The rising tide of immigration 
met with a resistance that gave distinc- 
tion to its border and clothed its advance 
with dramatics. The “bad man” and 
the homesteader went side by side; the 
town lot promoter and the dance-house 
manager, the preacher and the cowboy. 
The builders of new railroads and driv- 
ers of freight wagons on the long trails 
were there; professional sharpers came 
with the hard-working farmers. 

The struggle with conditions was of- 
ten ill-advised. Out of Western Kansas 
and Nebraska during the five years fol- 
lowing 1890 moved a quarter of a million 
people. The cattlemen fenced up the 
land again, including alike the public do- 
main and the abandoned claim, thinking 
that never again would there be inquiry 
for the property. Of late the tide has 
turned westward once more; and with a 
better understanding of the limitations of 
the soil and climate, another effort is be- 
ing made to settle permanently the vast 
level expanse known in western parlance 
as the “short-grass country.” Perhaps 
it can be done, but it will not be by agri- 
culture alone ; and those eager advocates 
of settlement who are urging special 
methods of crop-raising, as adapted to 
semi-arid Western lands, may have much 
to unlearn when the West meets with 
another series of droughty seasons. How- 
ever this maybe, it is certain that the new 
settlers are entering on their task much 
better equipped than were those of old. 
According to reports, they are planning 
to raise stock as well as crops, and will 
be prepared thus to survive in lean crop 
years. 

With the irrigationists reaching out 
from the river valleys and the settlers 
moving further westward over the only 
open plain remaining this side the Rocky 
Mountains; with Pullman cars rolling 
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where the stage coach and the saddle 
pony have been, since the beginning of 
American settlement, the only modes of 
conveyance, it is evident that the frontier 
—-even that of the census-takers’ fiction 
—is passing into ancient history. With 
it goes much of the picturesque in new 
lands. The cattle herd winding along the 
dusty trail has some attraction for nearly 
every one; the same herd huddled into a 
rumbling, dirty train of stock cars gets 
scarcely a glance and not a thought. The 
cowboy with his sombrero appeals far 
more to our imagination than does the 
hired man following the harrow. Yet it 
is out of the civilization typified by the 
hired man and the cattle train that come 
the fullest and best returns. This it is 
that is to bring to its consummation the 
Middle West, and give to it the business 
and agricultural standing that its possi- 
bilities merit. 

It is estimated that 160,000 people have 
gone into the Southwest, which includes 
the recently settled lands of Oklahoma, 
in the past year. Most of them are there 
to stay. Others are going by every 
home-seekers’ excursion that is run to 
that section. They, too, will stay. New 
towns by the score are springing up 
along the just laid tracks, and in each is 
the full complement of business houses. 
There will be in this settlement no such 
receding as in that of the first rush to the 
Plains. 

The frontier will not return. A glimpse 
of it may be caught here and there on the 
plateaus of Arizona and New Mexico— 
but even there the new conditions are be- 
ing established. The frontier is to the 
West a reminiscence; a new era has be- 

n. 

" a 

It is praise enough for an 
archbishop that he is a com- 
petent and successful ad- 
ministrator, and this praise is due to the 
Catholic Archbishop of New York who 
died last week. Archbishop Corrigan 
was the son of an Irish immigrant who 
had an ambition for his children to pro- 
vide them an education that might raise 
them above his own business and station. 
Two of them, at least, proved to have 
fine scholarly abilities and gained distinc- 
tion in the priesthood. After graduating 
from the best Catholic schools in this 


Archbishop 
Corrigan 
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country the young man finished his theo- 
logical studies in Rome, returned to his 
home in New Jersey, and when but 
thirty-four years old was consecrated 
Bishop of Newark, where he built its 
cathedral and from which city he was 
transferred to the succession to Cardinal 
McCloskey, Archbishop of New York. 
He well maintained in more peaceable 
times the distinction for the office gained 
by Archbishops Hughes and McCloskey. 
We recall attendance at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination, when he 
responded to the addresses of congratu- 
lation, and we were struck by the intel- 
lectual superiority of the Archbishop to 
all the other speakers. His attitude has 
always been conservative rather than 
liberal, altho his silencing and unfrock- 
ing of Dr. McGlynn was dictated from 
Rome. Of the conservative, if not ultra- 
montane, wing in his Church he was the 
leader, altho not bitterly so. He did not 
appear to be on very good terms with 
Archbishop Ireland, who has been the 
recognized leader of the progressive 
party in the Church. It has been the 


irresponsible gossips and newspaper sen- 
sationalists that have filled the papers ad 


nauseam with anticipations that one or 
the other of the two would be made a 
Cardinal, to the injury of both of them, 
but most of the Archbishop of St. Paul. 
In the course of time the honor would 
doubtless have come to one or both of 
these ecclesiastics whom popular rumor 
made rivals, if not enemies, and who rep- 
resented opposite tendencies; but it will 
now be long before a second red hat can 
be suspended high up over the altar in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. We presume 
the succession will fall to Mgr. Farley, 
the coadjutor, a man in every way 
worthy to receive and maintain with 
gentleness and firmness the honor and 
authority of the Church. 


ws 


The Court-martial 2 is reported and pre- 
sumed that the court- 


martial has acquitted General Smith, but 
we shall not know until the verdict has 
reached the President for review. Mean- 
while Secretary Root has confirmed our 
conclusion that the orders given to Major 
Waller to kill and destroy were not writ- 
ten, but oral, and so were not reported 
to Washington or known to the War De- 
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partment. Nor does the War. De- 
partment seem to be in possession of the 
orders issued by General Smith in Samar 
during October and November. The 
December order which they have fur- 
nished the Senate is a strict one in gen- 
eral terms, but there were earlier orders, 
circulars and instructions of a more in- 
dividual character that were harsher ; for 
instance, the one saying that any native 
boat seen in the channel (very narrow) 
between Leyte and Samar would be fired 
on, regardless. General Smith estab- 
lished headquarters at Tacloban, Leyte, 
and soon issued an order practically set- 
ting at naught the civil government es- 
tablished in April, 1901, in Leyte, which 
had been well pacified by Colonel Murray 
of the Forty-eighth Volunteer Infantry, 
and whose first civil governor was Major 
Henry T. Allen, now chief of the Insular 
Constabulary. This order General Smith 
was compelled to set aside, or, rather, 
Chaffee was compelled to make him set 
it aside; but the Leyte government was 
harassed in every way, and contempt cast 
on the whole idea. We are fully satis- 
fied that the policy of our Government 
in the suppression of the recent guerrilla 
warfare in the Philippines has been as 
humane as is possible in war ; and Secre- 
tary Root’s response to the Senate’s in- 
quiry exhibits also the effective disap- 
proval visited on the intemperate expres- 
sions attributed to General Smith, which 
formed no part of the Government policy, 
but were wholly inconsistent with it. 

& 

The program commit- 
tee of the Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs 
should see to it that the speeches are not 
often arranged to form so amusing a 
sequence as occurred on May Sth at ri. 
Angeles. In the morning Mrs. Gallagher, 
of Ohio, spoke against the admission of 
the negro clubs on the ground that they 
were an inferior race. 

“ These people are imitators, and if we ad- 
mit them they will never develop originality. 
When the colored people are strong enough to 
stand on an equal footing with the whites then 
we will consider their admission. But in God’s 
name let us not stop their progress by admit- 
ting them now.” 

In the evening President Jordan declared 
that women are inferior to men in uni- 
versity work. 


Racial and Sexual 
Inferiority 
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“The care exceptions only prove the rule 
that women excel in technique, men in actual 
accomplishment. If instruction through in- 
vestigation is the real work of a real univer- 
sity, then in the real university the work of 
the most gifted woman is only by-play.” 


Accordingly the Woman’s Federation 
restricts the admission of colored women 
because they are imitators and lacking in 
originality, and Leland Stanford does 
not want white women in its university 
courses for the same reason. It is a 
poor rule that will not work both ways, 
but we wonder how the women liked to 
have it work both ways. Without dis- 
cussing here the main questions of 
whether it is desirable to shut negro 
women out of the Federation or to re- 
strict the number of female students in 
Stanford, we would suggest that neither 
the feminine nor masculine logic here 
used is quite safe. It is really dangerous 
to have such arguments in circulation, 
because a person who came to believe 
that a culture club should exclude the 
uncultured and a university should ad- 
mit fewest of that sex which is naturally 
most deficient in those qualities which 
university training develops, might in 
time come to believe quite absurd things. 
If that kind of reasoning became com- 
mon some people—for there are always 
some who put no limits to their logic— 
might go to extremes and advocate the 
exclusion of the weak from gymnasiums, 
the illiterate from schools and the sick 
from hospitals. The action in this case 
may be politic, but the reasons given 
seem, as it were, bare and unadorned. 
At any rate we must confess a cer- 
tain admiration at least for the courage 
of those woman’s clubs which on organi- 
izing sent invitations to every woman in 
town, white and black, respectable and 
disreputable, and for those universities 
which offer instruction to those who are 
in most need of it, regardless of race, 
color or sex. Perhaps it is not out of 
place here to call attention to the young 
lady who last Saturday at the Vassar 
spring games won the hundred yards’ 
dash in 13 1-5 seconds, thus “ beating 
the record” and coming within some 4 
seconds of men’s time. This athletic 
feat is in line with the prophecies of Ed- 


ward Bellamy and Charlotte Perkins Gil- 


“cc 


man, who hold that once the “ weaker 
sex ” get intellectual and economic free- 
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dom they will equal men in strength and 
agility. And this, too, without any of 
Mr. Finck’s “ fierceness”” and “ unwom- 
anliness.” 
ed 

Mr. Park Benjamin does honor this 
week to the memory of Admiral Samp- 
son, in an article written mainly be- 
fore so speedy an end was expected. 
Another distinguished man and scholar 
passed away last week, President Henry 
Morton of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology at Hoboken. Probably more than 
any other man President Morton devel- 
oped the methods of this new sort of 
college, which he directed from its estab- 
lishment in 1870. He was a scholar of 
unusual breadth, and, altho his life was 
devoted to chemistry and physics, as a 
college boy he published a beautiful illu- 
minated edition and translation of the 
Egyptian Rosetta Stone. We recall also 
the death of Prof. Levi L. Paine, Presi- 
dent of Bangor Theological Seminary; a 
quiet scholar, who blossomed out in his 
latest years as a brilliant defender of a 
liberal theology. 


Next week President Palma assumes 
the direction of the new Cuban Republic, 
and General Wood leaves the island for 
the United States. Thus we keep the 
letter of our promise to Cuba. She is 
cleared of her foreign oppressors ; she is 
relieved of the control of the United 
States. Now she has been cleansed of 
yellow fever filth; her roads have been 
built and her schools established, and 
she has her own Congress and makes her 
own laws. Let our Congress speedily 
set the seal on its good will by the act of 
justice and mercy that shall allow a pref- 
erential market here, for a short time, to 
Cuban sugar, and let the gift be a gener- 
ous one. . 


One of the three young candidates 
fcr the Presbyterian ministry who had 
been. refused license was admitted last 
week by the Elizabeth, N. J., Presbytery. 
He did not take back his statement that 
the story of Adam was mythical and he 
thought there might have been a num- 
ber of Adams, but he believed they repre- 
sented sinful man and that the story was 
written in “an allegorical sense.” That 
means just the same, but does not sound 
quite as bad. 





INSURANCE 


The Mutual Reserve 


THE following is a statement, some- 
what condensed, ‘of the balance sheet of 
the Mutual Reserve (henceforth to be 
known as Mutual Reserve Life Insur- 
ance, instead of Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, but more conveniently 
to be referred to by the two words only), 
as made up by the report of the official 
examination by the New York Depart- 
ment, the report bearing date of April 
16th, but the date of these figures being 
the close of 1901: 

ASSBETS. 
Real estate at book value 
Mortgage loans. 
Government and other bonds 
Cash in banks and in office 
Cash in hands of bonded collectors 
Premiums in course of transmission... . 
Bills receivable. 
Interest on premium notes and liens.... 
Interest on mortgages and other assets. 


Rents due 
Market value of real estate over book 


$679,911 


813,517 
148,678 
140,527 


Deferred premiums on which a full 
year’s reserve is charged in liabilities. 

Liens allowed, not exceeding statutory 
reserve, charged as a liability against 
each policy respectively 


811,593 


2,020,048 


$5,792,176 
1,776 


$5,790,400 


Less depreciation on bonds 


Total assets 
LIABILITIES. 


Net reserve on all outstanding policies, 
December 31st, 1901 

Death losses due and unpaid... .$28,061 

Death losses approved 210,169 

Death losses unadjusted 476,726 

Death losses reported, no proofs.325,121 

Death losses resisted 


$4,057,135 


1,125,949 
2,100 


Disability claims 
1,200 


Annuity claims. 

Unpaid dividends, including those con- 
tingent on payment of outstanding 
and deferred premiums 

Salaries, rents and miscellaneous 

Premiums paid in advance 

Liability om lapsed policies on which 
liability is not yet ended 

Agents’ credit balances. 


Total liabilities 
Surplus 


38,925 
71,293 
19,511 


4,095 
3,307 


$5,323,515 


Concerning the largest item in assets 
the report remarks that the insured have 
consented to the creation of liens, “ the 
liens representing the reserve values that 
could have been accumulated had these 


policies been what they are now consid- 
ered to be from the date of the issue of 
the original policy which is subject to the 
lien mentioned.” A clearer statement of 
this may be given thus: As the members 
have not paid enough in the past it be- 
comes necessary, in order to even up 
matters, to either collect of them the ar- 
rears in cash or charge a lien against 
their policies. These liens, which bear 5 
per cent. interest, are equivalent to a cash 
premium to-day. Such loans, tho only a 
bookkeeping entry and not directly avail- 
able as cash, are a good asset, in just the 
sense and manner that paid checks of de- 
positors are an asset in a bank; they are 
offsets against a debt, and it is always 
safe to lend to a creditor up to the limit 
of the obligation. Of course, in order to 
make these liens a just asset full reserve 
on the policies is charged in liabilities. 
The same course, as usual in such bal- 
ance sheets, is taken with deferred pre- 
miums. 
a 

“Your opportunity? Now. Your 
best territory? Right where you are. 
The man for you to insure? The first 
one you meet.” We find this floating as 
an insurance “ pointer,” and it is pointed 
well. The spirit of it may profitably be 
caught and used by everybody in 
every walk of life. If your particular 
“field” is too small, make yourself so 
large in it that you more than fill it, and 
you will presently be called to a larger 
one. Carry your load firmly, correctly 
and cheerfully and somebody will note 
that you are equal to a larger one. In 
the insurance field the subject for the 
solictor is the first man he can catch long 
enough to address; but from the side of 
the solicited we do not so commend this 
counsel. For the company to join is not 
necessarily the one whose representative 
first asks you; it may be, or it may not 
be. We would have all men whom we 
can reach note well and always remem- 
ber that there is room for choice between 
companies and plans. The agent is natu- 
rally thinking chiefly of his own share in 
the transaction; do you, in turn, think 
chiefly of yours. You and your relatives 
have the most at stake. Consider the 
subject; challenge and use your own 
judgment. 
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The Beef Combination 


THE inquiry undertaken by the direc- 
tion of Attorney-General Knox, concern- 
ing the charges publicly made against the 
beef packers, appears to have convinced 
Mr. Knox and his assistants that there is 
a good case against the packers under the 
Anti-Trust law. Therefore, District-At- 
torney Bethea, of Chicago, filed with the 
Circuit Court in that city on Saturday a 
bill for an injunction to prevent the con- 
tinued violation of that law by the 
Armour, Morris, Cudahy, Hammond, 
Swift and Schwarzschild & Sulz- 
berger companies. This bill asserts that 
these concerns have been and are now 
violating the law by conspiring and com- 
bining to prevent competition in buying 
cattle; by combining to fix the prices of 
meats by means of agreements, the black- 
listing of retail dealers, etc.; and by un- 
lawful compacts with the railroad com- 
panies providing for secret rates and re- 
bates that give them control of the trade. 

The defendants intend to oppose this 
application, of course, with all the re- 
sources at their command. We shall not 
be surprised, however, if this movement 
of the Government—for which there 
seems to be ample warrant—eventually 
causes a consolidation of the defendant 
companies in one great corporation. 


2 
Garfield National Bank 


A new President of the Garfield Na- 
tional Bank has just been elected, Ruel 
W. Poor by name. Mr. Poor was born in 
New London, N.H., in 1860 and educated 
at Wilton Academy in Maine and is one 
of the youngest bank presidents in New 
York. He was with the Page Belting 
Company, of Concord, N. H., for four 
years and was connected with the Little- 
ton Savings Bank and the Littleton Na- 
tional Bank, N. H., from which institu- 
tion he resigned as Cashier in November 
of 1888 and came to New York to enter 
the Garfield National Bank. In 1891 he 
was appointed Assistant Cashier, and 
the following year was made Cashier. 
Charles W. Morse and James Mc- 
Cutcheon, the well-known linen mer- 
chant, continue as Vice-Presidents. - W. 
L. Douglass, the new Cashier, was with 
the National City Bank of Newark for 
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three years and then entered the service 
of the Bank of the Commonwealth of this 


city. For eighteen years he was book- 
keeper and receiving teller of the old 
Seventh Ward—now the Seventh Na- 
tional—Bank, of this city. George R. 
Robinson, of The Gorham Company, was 
the first President of the Garfield and re- 
mained in office from the organization of 
the bank in 1881 until 1884, when Alfred 
C. Cheney was elected. Mr. Cheney re- 
mained President until his death in 1893 
and was succeeded by the late President, 
William H. Gelshenen. The capital was 
at first two hundred thousand dollars and 
a year ago last March was increased to 
one million dollars. The surplus and 
undivided profits are $1,234,354.17. In 
1888 the deposits were two million nine 
hundred thousand dollars. They now 
amount to over eight million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars and the total re- 
sources are more than eleven million one 
hundred thousand dollars. 


J 


Financial Items 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the re- 
moval to 35 Cedar Street, this city, of 
the well-known banking house of Fisk & 
Robinson. 


...--Henry C. Deming, Vice-President 
of the Mercantile Trust Company, has 
been elected a Director of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in place of Henry 
G. Marquand, deceased. 


....-lhe new Trust Company of the 
Republic, of which Daniel Le Roy Dres- 
ser is President, has issued a series of 
very handsomely printed pamphlets con- 
cerning the scope of the institution’s un- 
dertakings. These include a general 
trust company business, but a specialty 
is made of developing an extensive sys- 
tem of warehouses in many States, and 
of financing issues of investment certifi- 
cates based on guaranteed warehouse 
certificates and the collateral in connec- 
tion with them. 


....Dividends 
nounced : 

U. S. Leather Co. debenture bonds (cou- 
pons), payable May ist. 

American Cotton Oil Co. (preferred), semi- 
annual, 3 per cent., payable June 2d. 


and coupons an- 
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Eruptions 


Dry, moist, scaly tetter, all forms of eczema 
or salt rheum, pimples and other cutaneous 
eruptions proceed from humors, either in- 
herited, or acquired through defective di- 
gestion and assimilation. 

To treat these eruptions with drying medi- 
cines is dangerous. 

The thing to do is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Which thoroughly cleanse the blood, expell- 
ing all humors and building up the whole 


system. They cure. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla permanently cured J. G. Hines, 
Franks, Ill., of eczema, from which he had suffered for some 
time; and Miss Alvina Wolter, Box’ 212, Algona, Wis., of 
pimples on her face and back and chafed skin on her body, 
by which she had been greatly troubled. There are more 
testimonials in favor of Hood’s than can be published. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilila promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 





Only 38c. a Lb. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-Ib. trade- 
strength and flavor indefinitely, even if - 


Other Good Coffees 
Excellent Teas in the Cup - - 30, 35, 50c. a tb. 


Finest Fan ‘ 
Egin Cramey BUTTER AT COST. 
Mail or ’Phone Orders Promptly Execute. 
For New Catalogue and Terms, Address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
3! & 33 VESEY ST.,- - NEW YORK. 


Corner Church Street. 
Tel. 2451 CORTLANDT. 


preserving 


P. 0. Box 289, 


VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Euchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject tc 


drafte at sight. 
All securities fistea at the New Yee, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock pueperes bongs and sold on commissiun. 
a Municipal and lroad mds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 





= 723 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, ) 


A SURE CURHEZ for CATARRHE. 











MARSHALS 
- CATARRH 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Drugegists. 


Intelligent 
MiILliONSs 
Use Pearline 
syre Satisfied 
“were grateful 
Some Indifferent ones 
use Imitations 


They're not pleased- 
We're not to blame 

Some rutty ones still 
use Soap they Complain 
ee are: pNorry for them. 


Pearline is the first 
and best impro- 
vement on Soap 
in Centuries. 
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READING NOTICES 


GREAT RUG SALE. 

Many of our readers will be interested in a remarkable 
sale of rugs which is now in progress at O’Neill’s, Sixth 
Avenue, 20th to 2ist Streets, New York. $15,000 worth of 
Turkish and Persian rugs in various sizes are being sold at 
about one-half their former prices. Rugs are always useful 
and this is an opportunity which should not be neglected. 
Prices range from $2.98 to $110.00. 





PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


Those owning or contemplating the of 
in Minneapolis will do well to AF nn A 
Brothers of] 101 South Fourth Street. 


roperty 


than fifteen 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man of Boston, 
writes that he will be very glad to hear from any ambitious 
reader of Tux INDEPENDENT who desires to study Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam or Textile Engineering and has not the 
opportunity to attend school. This gentleman, whose name 
is withheld at his request, has at his disposal a few scholar- 
ships in a well-known educational institution for home study, 
the only expense being the actual cost of instruction papers 
and postage. Write to W. L. B., Box 3787, Boston, Mass., for 
particulars if you are ambitious and in earnest.— Adv. 


$50.00 ROUND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry., May 27-June 8—three fast 
trains daily to San Francisco and Los Angeles. Finest 
scenery, shortest time on the road, stopovers allowed, choice 
of routes returning. For illustrated sees and full par- 


ticulars apply to ony ticket nt or add B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. _ 


SUMMER IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

There is no mare p charesing spot in the White Mountains 
than Jefferson, N. and a summer sojourn there is made 
doubly delightful we the comforts to be had at the Waumbek 
Hotel and cottages. The hotel which opens in June will con- 
tinue under the management of David B. Plumer. Mr 
Plumer is well-known as the successful map of the 
Laurel House and the Laurel-in-the-Pines at Lakewood. 
Bookings for the Waumbek e A be a yp to June first 
by addressing Mr. Plumer at 


A NEW AND FAST GROWING SUMMER PLACE 
FOR NEW YORKERS. 


One of the most delightful places on the New Jerse 
is Beach Haven. It is separated from the main 





2 
TTRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC, 


Oo yiage vample grounds: Lt ae ¢ 
Cottage ; ample rae 
particulars apply ; 





Cod, furnis 
od bath: nD 
NM Young, F Harwichport, ing. Further 





LET. —Portiand harbor nen hear w: ar water-bathing, beach, 
convenient; well 


e coast. iculars of 
A. M. SMITH, vullieadt Me. 


ORR'S ISI LAND, _ MAINE, | 


et, large Modern 
tenes. Ra sirniahed AD pity c. oo PUTNAM, $3 Marlborough 


TO, 


able on 











SUMMER 
HOMES 


IN 
VERMONT 


LAKE C LAIN 
THE GHEEN MOUNTAINS 
Illustrated 
list of hotels oan eK 5 bonees 
Board $4.00 per week ‘and upward. 
Malled for 4c, postage. 
A. Wy OC Breas tay " Yo 
. 885 Broadway. 


‘| WACATION TOURS 


Under Personal oo 
It Lake 
ated’ Gant Goherate. to —, in time ~ The International 
8.8. Convention. 27 pays. $175. 
ul 1 is Bf tly ore, THRONE 8. i, 858 I8s- 
on e ra’ le 
‘All trave ling expenses yo tog. 12 Dal 
VAN DORN’S TOURS, 969 Gates Ave., — N.Y. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Ou Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


NEW HOMESTEAD OPENS MARCH 10TH. 


A brick structure, which, when fully completed, will equal any 
reser hotel in America. Virginia Hotel and cottages now — 
for gout, rheuw d 


Most curative baths known im an 
of ithe ‘blood. GOLF LINKS Lag f a ~ 
iiman compartment sleeper from Ne 
Tickets and Pullman resertats ions at C. & O. Office, No. 362 Broad- 
ray; _ Y ———— offices Pennsylvania Railroad and connecting 
es throughout the cor 
. FRED STERRY, Y. Manager. Hot Springs, Bath County, Va 


DOCTORS SAY 


that during the heated . in Greater New York you must take 
wife and the children an 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


Ilivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y.. on the main -_ 
ph ye BY of the New York, Ontario and Western Railway, 
HEALTH AT M 


gand 
or call and ge the Buperbiy’ 1 Illustrated Book 
"SUMMER PiOMES.” 


peges. list of H Farm 
and Boarding Houses, with their pada rates of board, facilities. 
“On Sing 20th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates wil) be 
— eS 5 ty 1854 ee, and weary bg 


nally 
Ary y's o dening in this delightful region. Heese 
oe ste June 2d. 











California, 














mya 
ger rates, 2 cents a mile. 
C. ANDERS 


General Passenger Agent, ee. Beever Street, New York, 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN Hager 


ier + ly me the St. Denis has 


teadily traced to its 
Unique Location, a Reoetiet Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service. 
and Mederate Prices 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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INSIDE THE GROCERY. 


Some Facts Made Known. 








It is often thought that grocers really have very 
little care regarding the food value of the articles they 
sell, but the real facts are that grocery keepers of the 
right sort are extremely particular as: to what they 
recommend. 

One of the fraternity relatesatale. ‘‘The highest 
priced coffee on the market I introduced to my cus- 


tomers and used myself. I began to have bilious at- 
The B er keley Hotel tacks and after « little observation attributed them 
Berkeley and Boylston Sts., directly to coffee. Every time I left off drinking it I 


got better, but I felt the needof a warm drink for 
2 BOSTON 2% breakfast. 


ep La ee ye ae 
some um Joffee my s w 
European and American Plans with considerable misgiving, for, at that time, the 
A es ee now famous Postum was not so well known, 

all parts of the city, and suburbs. Electric He urged me - it os oe = I did and was 

cars pass the door. Cuisine unexcelled. ae with the _——- es- beverage, 80 was my 

Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Traveling Alone. wife. I remembered the wholesale grocer said some 

thing about follo directions carefully, so I took 

JOHN A. SHERLOCK. the package and studied it. I at once discovered that 

we not boiled it 1 enough, only three or four 

minutes, bux it Da — at — 80 

we tried it again, wi we @ per 

yN® POISON | | tect cup of coffee, a delightful and healthful overage. 

ak -> - -) ae I have continued the use of Postumin my home ever 
Aéate Nickel since. We use it for breakfast, dinner and supper. 

gate Nickel- My bilious attacks quickly left and I am free from 

Steel Ware. them altogether. I began to explain to my customers 

something of the value of Postum Coffee and now 

The BLUE LABEL have a very large trade on it.” Name given by Pos- 


By yy tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
every piece, 
PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered, 


vuraatnmntet ||| MONUMENTS. 
S 


























usefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 





Original and individ- 





Vor. oN ual Designs submitted 

2232333333333333333939323393: YAY) to any, limit of Expense 

° for Erection,in any part 

COATES Clippers. y': of the United States or 
As much a toilet necessity as a Canada. 


comb or a curler. Cli our ’ 
boy’s hair. Clip the ae of It costs no more to 
husband’s neck. Husband have an Artistic Design 
clip his beard. Save @ - 
their cost ina month and Ae than a Stock, common- 
they’re good for years. MY place one. 
Coates "Base itunnin for © é For work contem- 
r send for - £ , ae" is Seaso 
= : cular and Prices. - 4 f plated this a, de- 
COATES CLIPPER CO., Worces v ) cision should be made 
Se seceeaaanens ; i promptly in advance of 





g 





th . Ge 
———w - my new grass and flow 


Trial. . 
i advance. —— Send for Photographs 
1902 Models $9 to S15 and estimates, also Illus- 
; trated Hand Book, 


73 orate we 2 3 
“TyamPSONs FYE WATER 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade Throat Trouble Quickly: 


Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 


ing the home. It includes a full line ot Cured FREE 
Eddy Refrigerators, ow, Standart tor me ae 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Collar and Siable 5 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424 ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


S A RK. ATO G A If You Suffer fr fen Sore Throat 
VICHY, “HYDROZONE” 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. Will Surely Cure You 


A scientific eemeicide, universally endorsed b: 
Best Known Remedy for Diseases re Nae om meee g ashe tiaseiient Sh 


of the Digestive Organs. demonstrate its is wonderal ficiency, will send 
~ bn io eee ers postage), A Bottle 

. . sa 8 ufficient to Cure, Free. 
As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all Send for pamphlet, giving facts regarding 


other natural or other artificial] mineral waters, pedi oes ae destroyer. Address 
.%. . AS. MARCHAN oo > Fe 
both delicious and refreshing. Dy OF es ee 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

















We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicies and harness in the world sell- 
ing to ae yy arid we have been do- 

business in this way for 29 years. 


Qe 3 WE HAVE NO AGENTS | 


A V7 guaranteeing safedelivery. Youare me" S NSO 
AeA KY out nothing ifnot satisfied. We make \ AS IN 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 
: pe AT gl I 
No. 21244 Jump Seat Trap. Price, ®0. As pe ee ee ns, © a oe peggy 
profit. Our largefree catalogue ered steps. Price, $73 00. 
fine as sells for $40 to $50 more. shows complete line. Sendforit, as sells for $40.00 more. As good 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, Ind. 








Why do you eee a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 


in your own ? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 


used? Send for our free book—it te Ils all about it. <A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFVGE 
IS A HEALTH-BRINGER 
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CARPETS, 


FURNITURE 


and Summer Furnishings 


Great Special Sale 


(THIS WHEE. 


425 SSE} ~ Oe.~ 
Fine Fancy [lattings. 


1,000 Pieces various patterns (extra quality). 
Regular 7.50 Rolls (40 yards), at 4.89 
Regular 12.00 Rolls (40 yards), at 8.94 
Regular 16.00 Rolls (40 yards), at 9.84 
We call attention to our extensive lines of 


Pro-Brussels Art na acelns 


In New Designs and Various Siz 
New Weave Ingrains in Brussels effects and: exclusive a ~ 
Old Weave lLngrains, from per yard ° 


Large Carpet Size Rugs. 
a th : of Hartfords, Axminsters and Brussels at the er) 


rm price of, eac! ‘ 
“"Taguler value $30. 


Fine Fancy Mattings. 
China and Japanese in new and novel effects. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP &CO., 
Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 





“Flubatlimolgfe 


OF NEW YORK. 


| an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 


contracts. It was the first company to intro- 


duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 








meee ‘S$ FOOT-EASE | 





SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, powder for the : 


Ir f TO-DAY. Sold bye 
She Stores, 5c. Do not agoant animi- , 
tation. nt by mail for 5c. in stamps. 


FREE TEAL FACKAGE | , 








THE INDEPENDENT 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 








NINETY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1902. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
MARKET VALUE. 


$ 743,517 O41 
1,633,892 06 
2,072,000 00 
1,114,000 00 
1,371,340 00 

145,620 00 
6,752,250 00 
469,750 00 
128,750 00 
771,087 62 
53,663 04 


$15,255,869 73 


$3,000,000 00 
5,060,677 00 
1,288,849 85 
5,906,342 88 

$15,255,869 73, 


PAR VALUE 
Cash in Banks” - 
Real Estate - - ee, eet 
United States Bonds $1,600,000 00 
State and City Bonds 1,075,000 00 
Rail Road Bonds - 1,310,000 00 
Water and Gas Bonds - 148,000 00 
Rail Road and Gas Stocks 4,415,000 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 165,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st Hien ¢ on Real Estate - eed” 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1902 - 





LIABILITIES : 
Cash Capital - - ° ° ° ‘ 
Reserve Premium Fund - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims - 
Net Surplus - ° . 4 A : 








Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, 





DIRECTORS: 


Levi P. MorTON, 
CORNELIUS N. BLIss, 
Joun H. WASHBURN, 


GEORGE H. HARTFORD, 
HENRY F. NOYEs, 
LucIEN C. WARNER, 


JAMES B. VAN WOERT, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, 
CorD MEYER. 





WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
DuMONT CLARKE, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Aas't AREUNAH M. — 


BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
ELBRIDGE G, SNow. 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, } 45° 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, } S'S: WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


New York, January 14, 1902. 





OO 








THE INDEPENDENT 





- se WATCHES .-. - 

Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 181 to 137 es Av., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Franci 


FINANCIAL 
5% FARM..MORTGAGES 








wa and Minnesota real estate. Full desc 
appitcatt sn. If inte 
J. VARLAND, Tafinion” Center. 
WARKEA NTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and it® 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and '7 per cent, Lists fur- 
nished on licati Allsales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


andfor sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter where 
located) send description and cash price and get (FREE) 
my successful p! Ww. OSTRANDER, North 
American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN MUNROE &CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 


= McK, THOMPSO F. 8. THOMPSON’ 
THOMPSON BROS. 
We give special attention to the management of 


MINNEAPOLIS PROPERTY 


for non-residents, aiming to make the property produce the highest 
income with the least bie expense until if san be cola. rite 
teen years’ experience with the bighest success in 
effecting sales. If you ~~ not aw satisfied with the man- 
agement of your property write NEY Y LOANED at 6 per 
cent on Selected First Mo: lis Improved Real 
tate at 50 per cent. actual cas erences furnished, 

101 South o aee St., MINNEAP —— MINN. 

te THe INDEPENDENT for our standi: 


WESTERN LANDS 


If you have lands for — send descriptions. We sell thou 
sands of acres amd may sell yours. No sale, ne charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have you idle meney? We can net you six per cent. on sound 
first mortgage security. Safe as Governmen bonds. 26 years’ 
oxperienes, Aighest references. For full information 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kansas. 
31 YEARS OUR _CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 

Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
iieitiniaiiat eatin 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Heneock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Comme cago 
Home Office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Tow . 
































Fsk & Robinson, 


BANKERS, 


Announce Their 


REMOVAL 


TO 


35 Cedar Street, New York, 
Corner of William Street. 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 
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Readjustment 


OF THE 


Mexican National Railroad 
Company. 


TO ALL HOLDERS OF MESSRS. SPEYER & CO.’S 

CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT ISSUED UNDER 
THE PLAN AND AGREEMENT FOR THE READJUST. 
MENT OF THE MEXICAN NATIONAL RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, DATED OCTOBER 8TH, 191: 


Notice is hereby given that on and after May ist, 190%, 
holders of Messrs. Speyer & Co.’s Certificates of De- 
posit issued under the Plan and Agreement for the Readjustment 
of the Mexican National Railroad Company, dated Oc- 
tober 8th, 1901, may receive the new securities and cash to which 
they are entitled, upon presentation and surrender of their Cer- 
tificates of Deposit at the office of the Central Trust 
Company, Ne. 54 Wall Street, in the City of New 
York, or at the office of Messrs. Smith. Payne & Smiths, 
No. 1 Lombard Street, London, or at the office of Messrs, 
Teixeira de Mattes Brothers. Amsterdam, as herein. 
after stated. Not more than one hundred schedules will be taken 
in on each business day, and the new securities and cash in ex- 
change will be ready for delivery on the following day. Non-inter- 
est bearing script, exchangeable in round amounts for the new se- 
curities, will be issued for fractional amounts of New Bonds and 
Shares. Holders entitled to a fraction of a bond or share may 
either sell the fraction or may purchase such amounts as may be 
necessary to entitle them to an entire Bond or an entire Share, 
Holders transmitting Certificates of Deposit by mail should 
indicate whether they wish to sell or buy such fractions, and 
whether they wish the new securities sent by registered mail, or 
by express at their expense. 





SPEYER & iCO., 

KUHN, LOEB & CO.. 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 
Readjustment Managers. 


April 30th, 1902. 














ou - 

lar, handsome, dividen MIL- 

LIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 

tric Water-Power Plant inconnection. Not 

the ordinary mining oe. Shares 

now selling at ground-floor price. Bank 

References. 
5 POANOKE INVESTHENT co. 

uette Building. oO 















Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well im; wepet farms worth 4 times 
the loan, Im last six years have placed ove - 
000.00 without a default in principal or interes 
References: all rs, Capitalists, Jud -— 
Business Men, for whom I = loant Tite 
further particulars, Send for pamp ‘let, “ fresh 
about Oklahoma,”’ free. 

H. H. HAGAN, GuTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


% FARM MORTGAGES 


O on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 








1876— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 

Debentures and First Mortgage 

Loans upon Real Estate. eitealhice am 


SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business April 30th, 1902: 





BERousGes. 
Loans and discounts..............++0+: «-eee+ $9,395,570.86 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured............ 1,315.63 
United States bonds to secure grestatien... 560,000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. . ° 510,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds....... 42,162.50 


Stocks, securities, Cae bonstad'abeateuts¥e 
Furniture and (pe air eel 
Other real cotete ona ro ages owned 
Due from National banks (not re- 
serve —- cette winaht-=eentdd $1,442, 
Due from State banks and bankers. 149,687.05 
Internal revenue stamps.......... 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House.... 1 
Notes of other National banks.. 27, 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 
EE Son otis 6a nine Smemarnne 7,120.93 








ere eeeeeeenee 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation). 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other 
rae 5 per cent. redemption 











LIABILITIES. 
Gavital Stocks SE Dhinds sédscceseore eeeescees $1,000,000.00 
cctweseeun a eek Weenkeentanns waka 400,000.00 
Undivided p poesia, less expenses and taxes paid.. 190,110.85 
National bank notes outstanding. | taxes paid. bee, 00 
eee eee eee eeee 00 




















eee eee ee eeseeeeee 


Tndiv! vidual 
GUNG (as cndtenns ddd eeemienavees - % 1% 197.96 
80 


— 15,705,606.45 





solemnly swear that the above statement is tone te the best 
cribed and pay 4 before oe this 7H 7th x of May, 
WILLIAM H. CHAPMAN, Notary Publi 
WOODBURY LANGDON, 
HENR MPSON, 
EDWIN LANGDON, ' 


e, 
Correct—Attest: 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
AMERICAN E 


THE 
EXCHANGE NATIONAL B 


at New York ae in the State of New York, at the close 


business April 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United State bonds to secure ee 

United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits.. 

Stocks, securities, 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

— real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Internal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

a tame: money reserve in bank, viz.; 
$6, 680,067.82 
1,710,000.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided — less expenses and taxes paid. 


S58 
S338 


SBSSELESSSS 


ay 


| 





RSss8E88 





Reserved for taxes, 1902 

National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust apne and savings banks. 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual de 

Demand = 

Certified check 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Liabilities other than those above stated— 
United States bonds 


Tot 








NSSS$ 





SARS EEE 
saseseersss 


al 
State oF NEw York, County or New YORK, 88.: 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above- named bank, 


do'solemnly swear that the above statement a 

best of my knowledge and belief. EDW. BU 

Oem and sworn to before me this nth da, 
I 


VES WASH 


Notary Public, New 
LEVI C. WEIR, 

R. MAXWELL, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


Correct—Attest: 


true to the 


NS, Cashier. 


Not: of eds 
Yor 
Directors. 





Roa OF THE CONDITION OF 
ARFIELD NATIONAL BA 


NK, 
at New York “ia Ne —— of New York, at the close of 


business April 30 30t 


Exe homuen for Clearing House 


Notes of other National banks 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 




















2,188,028.00 


2,500.00 


$11,105,878.86 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 


Liabilities other than thos 
Reserved for taxes eee 


W. L. DOUGLA 


1gnubseribed and sworn to before me this 7th d 
902. OWEN W. 
“Tnnctutiians Cc. W. MORS 
MORGAN J. O'BRIEN, f 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


8,806,944.69 


6,750.00 


Cashier. 
lay of May, 


ARD, Notary Public. 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE TIONAL or 
THE Fount RAL 


at New York Z “*: State “Zt New You, 
business April 30th, 1902: 


a OF THE 
at the close of 


RESOURCES. 


Overdrafts 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks eo a es 
Banking ho’ 
Due from National banks (not reserve a: 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks.......... bieoe 
Nickels and cents 

ne A money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Spec $3,441,341.00 
Feeey esader BOCES, . 62. ccseee aoe 2,125,180.00 


Redemption fund with United States es Treasurer 
5 per cent. of circulation 

Due vieene United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 

Content BtOEK. . 2. eccevveee bvinpevbass yon shay 

UO PUMA... ccc ccccecsdedenscesccoceses 
Dudivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes eRyeeTER: 4 cescccsesege 
Dividends unpaid............+.. ° 
Due to ether National banks.. 
Due to State banks and bankers... ° 
a ~~ to trust companies and sav- 





eck 
x ..6 certificates of deposit. . 
Accepted checks. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 


_— or New York, County or New YORK, 88.: 


CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named 
sate do solemnly swear that hy apese statement is true 


to the best of my knowletes, “ty and res ~~ 


Subscribed and sworn to roa. me this 7th y* of May, 
1902. 8S. LUDLOW, JR., Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: CORNELIA N. BLISS, 

OPDYK Directors. 
es G. CANNON, ‘ 





Rh OF THE CONDITION OF 
EAST RI 


VER NATIONAL oy 
at New York, in a of New York, at the 


business April 30th, 
RESOURCES. 


Overdrafts, pon and wu . 
United States bonds to secure agg on 
tocks, securities, etC..........seeeeeecees ove 
anking house, furniture and fixture 

Due from National banks (not venerye agents).. 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other ——. {tems 

Excha for Cl 




















Peeal tender moteS.........+sseses 1 


Redemption fund with United States ) Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 


416,717.50 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital | i Perret tee ee esebatease . 


iP . 
Yenses and taxes paid. ‘ 


tanding........... aes 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to —— 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 





Stats or New York, County or New YorRK, 88.: 
I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
of my knowledge and belief. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of May, 
1902. RUF o aatiens Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: pote’ ; 
DAVID | BANKS. Ji { Directors, 
RAYMOND JENKINS, pai tae 


do 
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Rw OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE TT 5 AND TRADERS’ NA- 


at New te 
“Apel S0th 0 ew or at the close of 





S33 





~~ 
— 
Reco 





S8Srz 


Fractional paper p~-naad nickels one cents. . 
Lawful money reserve in bank k, viz. 


Coe e teeter eeeeeeee eee 


Legal-tender notes. . eeeves 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
@ per cent. of Grosteton: in) 

Due from United Sta Pee, other’ than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


NE Sebi sccdseascnddssanboccsso se 
LIABILITIES. 
Oapital stock paid in........ ° - 
lus fund 


43,000.00 
244,235.19 














ts subject to anh. 
Demand -— icat 
Oc es of deposit 


WELL, ‘Onchler of the shove casted tank, 60 
ci tsgwicdge cua peice” “HEE GW ts, oem” 
sn bed and sworn to bec! ne oe 6th BORES, of May, 

Oorrect—Attest: sultan Baty, 
EDWARD LP PRICE, eis 





BPORT OF THE CONDITION 
THE hy eRTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New i 2 the State of New York, at the Close of 


— | at Som. 


Oh 





paper currency, nickels and ts. 
Lawful money reserve 4 bank, _ 
pine cheahésean pe-seeeiie 1, 147, 4. 
Legal-tender notes . 147 184.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 1,423, 151.00 
(S per cent. of circulation) ‘asurer 21,600.00 


ascii titniddanmtenintaiitingn ns thpsaniia $8,371,044. 13 
LIABILI 
Capital stock — 


Undivided profi nses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes ou tanding = 
Due to other National banks 
Due to Stat 

Due to 


hie tienen eiieh anmee 3,549,070.92 
Demand certificates of deposit.... "359. 
pew — pos: 1,080,359.08 


6,042,171.98 


JONES, JR., Cashi 
Subscribed and sworn to Oy ‘me this 7th day of May, 


RANK, 

Correct—Attest: EDWIN GOULD, aateey Dubie, 
WILL AYLOR, $ Direc 

HUGH KELLY. a. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITI 
THE ee NATION. AL BANK, 
at New York es State of New York, at the close ‘ot 


business April 30t 


Loans and discount 

Overdrafts, pawns y ro unsecured 

United States bonds to secure gremesies 

United States bonds to secure U. 

Stocks, ties, ete 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cush items..... ereoens ene ode 

Exchanges for Cleari 

Notes of other Nation 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
a reserve in 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation)...........+++++. 
Due eo United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Sent stock paid in 
1 
I 
Due to Sta 
Due to } = com 
Dividends unpai 
Individual de ts subject to check........ g° 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 





Srate or New Yorx, County oF New YORK, 88. 
I, CHAR OT WARREN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do oe a swear that the 


is true to the best of ” knowl and — 
CHAS. ELLI WA Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ry r*; of 
1902. A. LANSING BAIRD, 
{Seal.) Notary Public, N. Y. Go. 


Seal. 
Correct—Attest: . 
©. ©. CLARK, { Directors. 
W. R. GRACE, 





BrORT OF THE CONDITION O 
HE SEABOARD NATIONAL BAN 
at beer York, in the State of New York, at the 
business April 80th, 1902: 
RESOURCES. 























Due from National banks .~ “reserve agents). 
Due from State banks an 
Internal revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash heme 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
— money reserve in bank, viz.: 
$2, 178, 034.90 
824) 671. 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due | United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent, redemption fund 





Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and. savings banks.... 
Individual deposits subject to check........ ee 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Deposits held for acceptances 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 


or Nsw 


Total 
Strats or New Yor«k, County RE, 88. 
F. THOMPSON, Cashier of the. above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. J. F. _. 


Subscribed and sworn * betere me this 6th day of May, 


Y, etary Public. 
ae 
BAYNE 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 








“ 


ee ee eee ae ae 
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T OF THE CONDITION O 
Rise MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York Be ae State of New York, at the close of 


business, Ap 


RESOURCES 
Loans ont GISSOUMED. 0 on ci v's Hedoidicceccccccccs $13,916,814.17 
Overdratt® ...ccceecccccccescessccccesceseees 15.30 
United States bonds on hand..........+++-++- 50,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc.......+.-.-+eeseeeeees 585,733.13 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 995,257.34 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 1,346,236.08 
Due from State banks and bankers..........- 129,057.25 
Internal revenue stampS.........----+--e+05: 992.16 
Checks and other cash items...........++++++ 151,083.66 
Exchanges for Clearing House...........+++- 6,354,961.60 
Notes of other National banks.............-- 19,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 5,177.79 


ee money reserve in as 





Capital stock paid im.........scecececcevcers $2,000,000.00 
Surplus GUE c0ciccctccccsccnedsecastbeenuess 500,000.00 
Un vided profits, less expense ont taxes re 746,671.04 
Due to other National banks..... 
Due to State banks and bankers. . sale "884.51 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
ingSs banKkS.........-seeeeeeees 9,029, 693.34 
Dividends — hy aobtsasene’ 40 225.75 
Individua. pos: subject ‘0 
COGE. ccccectds cccavsveveseees 6, 258,765.27 
Demand certificates of deposit. .. 70,133.31 
Certified checks...........+ses00+ 642,305.49 
Cashier’s checks outstanding..... 485,124.76 
—————— 25, 186 , 986.79 
Potel, - cdssnhdveie dageteceesesceasvavnnas ypc 
STaTE 4 New Yor« or Nsw 


Yor«x, 
LV BS KEYSER < Oashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. W. B. T. —. 


Cashie: 
nonteen and sworn to before = = 6th or of May, 


Notary Public, Rin "Coats, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: JOHN A, STEWART, 
G. SHERMAN, Directors. 
M. GALLAWAY, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business April 30th, 3 








Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)............ 
Due from United States Treasurer other than 


RESOURCES. 
Loane O96 Bion ocdcbcedendsbcdncesite $6,397,717.95 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured............ 14.30 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 450,000.00 
United States bonds on hand...............- 50,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds........... 27,937.50 
Shocks, GOUS. Miia ca ccateaseesececeddd 112,419.78 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 1,000,000.00 
Due from National banks (not ing egvats). 477,436.68 
Due from State banks and banke 82,188.00 
Checks and other cash items..... 153,626.00 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 552,506.40 
Notes of other National banks é 5,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 622.96 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Beet -ocosckesnsheeoeseeshised $1,272,538.20 
agai tender notes,............. 175,500.00 
088.20 
500.00 


si 


e 


5 per cent. redemption fund................ 21,965.37 

Deteh. cccoctused ebb eeakedetassscosiedd $10,751,978.14 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital ghech: MOND Bi. 6.00 ccndasivdeuchwieads $1,000,000.00 

Gan - Gash nccche skids bok ake maneenss 1,000,000.00 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.. 902,108.57 

National bank notes —a BBs 05020000008 450,000.00 





Due to State banks ae bankers.. 160,525.00 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
fags WON ndcndsredsotccensin 254.60 
Dividends toes kcesecoates 2,970.00 
laSvisees leposits subject to 
CROGR  coscekteasheevemekeitaes 4,822,439.36 
a certificates of deposit.. 35,794.89 
Certified ips otbbveckeetntss 73,546.10 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 1,937.53 
7,399,869.57 
Wetel, «.cs0ssnecakeenakithséndkemnsuainial 
wr KY New York, Fr New a an og _— 


do Ba swear that the above st t t t 

best of my knowledge and belief. HL ss. tie "Oashier” . 
1s ybecribed and os fo, before ne ‘thie Tth day of May, 
Correct—Attest: ANDERSON F FOWLER.) wire 


EUGENE BRITTON, 





ce 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE et arg BANK, 
Sia foe business April 





I 

Overdra: 

United States ~ bonds to secure circulation ee 000.00 
United States bonds to queuse U. 8. deposits. . 1,820,000.00 
United States bonds on hand e 

Premiums on United States bonds........... 111,837.50 





Stocks, securities, etc.........++essceseeeees 23, 00 
Banking house Go and 191 Broadway). seeselete . . 550,000.00 
Due from National banks...........+++e++ -»» 1,818,556.01 
Due from State banks and bautens we abbee eee s . 181,925.96 
— a C2 cash items.. ,198.71 

Benare 5S House. . 1, 083.81 
Notes other Natio peeeyer 2,846.00 
BONED cones atic savecedesss 288,881.63 


Logal-tenider GUNN Seer accccecess - 1,717,200.00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treas- 

urer (6 per cent. of circulation).. 50,000.00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer o 

than 5 per cent. redemption fend. 17,000.00 

















4,182,705.15 
eR deiccrccheresessodnsass och ieee . - -$20,793,185.49 
LIABILITIES 
pital stock paid inm......-.+++++++e++ «+++ .$1,000,000.00 
Surplus DOME, 0 no 0cepccasedonesekassbndoce co ,000, 00 
Undivided profits, less e nses and taxes paid. 41¢ 08 
National bank notes ou Weddoce ts coke 994,000.00 
Due to other National banks..... $5,949, 783. 32 
Due to State banks and bankers.. 1 *618,420.75 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
, ings » Lae . sits *‘sdbeed -+++ 1,968,810.06 
nD a 
check ...... “ae Pi tdihieeviensss ° - 6,011.0 
Demand certificates of deposit. - 
i csbGs de cases 277. 
can pcos sag SES 
¥ 17,170,918.41 
United States bond account..........+++see+- 212,000.00 
otal, caiisns cd0sced cccccccccecoscceecebun $20,793, 185.49 
Stats or New York, County or New York, 88.: 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named do 


soleannly swear that er ths above ore 1 Tr true i A A the 
ia Any and belief. 
Su 


AMES V 
ribed and sworn to before me this 7th Toe day of Ne 
vine” 
eg Public, "tees York County. 
UEL LEHMAN, 


WILLIAM SKINNER, 
R. H. WILLIAMS, 


Correct—Attest: 





RT OF THE CONDITION 
Rt THE NEW ORK COUNTY NATIONAL 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, April 30th, 1902: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .........cesseeseeeceeee $1,963,986.64 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 852.95 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 50,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc...........++++ 1,848,383.88 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . ° 000. 
Other real estate owned............-eseee0+ 127,024. 


42 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 172,171.19 
Checks and other cash items...........+..++-- 24 93 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. z 
Notes of other National banks. 























Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 4, 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 
DT ant ccd ohahhesveanedes Ot $1,278,374.50 
Legal-tender notes............. 103,948.00 
————_———_ 1,87 822.50 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)........se.sese+ 2,500.00 
DOR 0 0.0 vcccnnncsonecsstoanenibindeetn. sit $5,988, 128.41 
Conteen conte wees LIABILITIES. 
apital stock paid im...........+..+. chesney $200, 
~~ Dna tnve 400690060 eveeedeontene 40, 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 564,119.94 
National bank notes outstanding............. ¥ 
ue trust companies and savings banks....... 
Individual ts J to check.......... 4,616,845.58 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 721. 
GE, ME cache écackée comunecutensece 151,572.97 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................. 8,239. 
Pits ckkncstdbsnbiansh) civ bccdil iain’ $5,988, 128.41 


STaTE oF New Yo 
I, CHARLES G. D. 
do solemnly swear that the owe sta’ 


best of my knowledge and be CHAS. G. DALE, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this oth day of aig” 
: OHAS. 8. WADLING, 
Correct—Attest: JOSEPH xan} 


SAMUEL 
WM. H. TENNISON. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





The National 
Bank of North America 


N NEW YORK 
at the close a business A a 80th, 1902: 
























Ste : [2 20,894,388.32 
ace ce anditt nant aicskemanl $25,231,067.33 















RIGHARD L. caaenee, President. 
GHARLES W. MORSE, Vice-President. 
HENRY GHAPIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
URTI Gashier. 
J. FREDERICK SWEASY, Ass’t Gashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles A Morse, 
Frank K, Sturgis 
ran 
Warner M. Van Norden, 









Henry H. Cook, 
poreee. Van Norden 

David H. pHoughtaling, 
John H. Flagler, 









Henry F. Tee ock, Oakleigh 

Mahlon D. Thatcher, Henry Chapin, Jr. 

William F. Havemeyer, Charles T. Barney, 

Richard L. Edwards, William Salomon, 
Henry Budge. 





August "T Bedford 
‘ord 


Edward T. Bed 
S AND SELLS FOREIGN DRAFTS 
Issues SRAVELERS" LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 

THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in De State of New York, at the close of 
business April 30 























RESOURCES 

fo fe eee ee $5,089,209.40 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured............ 407.48 
United States bonds to secure circulation...... 250, 

miums on United States bonds............. 2, 
Ot, GREEN, Bit accncaccecpecerccescocs 310, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures......... 130, 
Other real estate owned...................0.. 3, 


Due from National banks (not reserve SaPENe. 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Internal revenue stamps....... 
Checks and other cash items. . 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks. . ‘ 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
— money reserve in bank, viz.: 





ds ; 


3 
SESRSSESSESE 
nescaeenesss 














Adie vnupeeencevebeeneg 000<e $996, 25: 
poe CORE TAGES soctsccctoede 541,154.00 
————— 1, 537, 406.50 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(© per cent. of circulation).......c.csccccoes 12,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent, redemption fund................. 41,040.42 
Me sbaudhvesessecemeseemeanenidecernal $8,302,787.54 
LIABILITIES. 
Se Ce OED Th. on nb Uesadbacdeccécecivis $500,000.00 
i Ui iccncaunecanwsaetdataleeswledbeda 000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 234,867.00 
National bank notes outstanding.............. 241,550.00 
Due to other National banks...... $417,355.40 
Due to State banks and bankers... 336,941.10 
Due to trust companies and savings 
Dt sukcteiecaededimauekseckene 388,196.26 
Dividends unpaid.................. 14.00 
Individual eposits subject to 
Dt ttt miens Ginencenakbeneent 5,483,157.80 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 119,502.32 
GPUS. GOT cc cccccccccccccece 118,019.22 
Cashier’s checks outstanding...... 313,134.44 
————— 7, 076,320.54 
TII« det ns mn eh 6 ed bee ana ecknaeen eee $8,302,737.54 





State oF New York, County or New YorRK, s3.: 

I, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 
eueecribed and sworn to betere “i this 6th day of May, 


NG, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest; R, 
Directors. 









JOHN W. 
8. B. DOWNES, 












EPORT OF THE CONDITION 0: 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York oe ee the — of New York, at the close of 
business, April 















RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............-.++++ wees 968,608, 0 > 

rdrafts, secured and unsecured. . Ft 
United States bonds to — cirenlation. e 50'000.00 
United States bonds to secu S. deposits. . 8,000,000. 00 
Premiums on United States aes 6s Helblcée dal "266,125.00 
tocks, securities, etc............eeeeeeeerers 230,582.13 
Banking house, furriture and fixtures......... 1,41T,250.00 

Other real estate owned............+-seeeeee 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 4,175,284.67 
Due from State banks and bankers........... "266,824.95 
Checks and other cash items............ arses 291,159.66 
Exchanges for Clearing House............-.+-- 4,580,546.77 
Lawn if other anna = — epeseeeitieh ss 25,000.00 

Lawful money reserve in bank, v 
occe 2 ceesecgeneosceces $14, rer — pa 
-tender ‘notes becevnsreooe® 

Legal: ’ ———————_ 18, 643,336.77 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..........-++++++ 2,500.00 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund.......... aseeo 113,000.00 





Tere eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


LIABILITIES. 
be ital stock paid in..... ateeircemhecaueauen $2,000,000.00 
: - 000.00 


— DERG vncccesonccntovssetsoecsssgesess 8,000,000. 
ivided profits less expenses and taxes paid.. 1,192,603.49 
National bank notes outstanding............. 50,000.00 
Due to other National banks..... $26,665, 258.22 
Due to State banks and bankers... 7,414,550.44 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
ings banks 6,654,889.63 
Individual 
check 
Demand certificates of deposit... 
Certified checks................. 1,315, 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 


were eee eee eee eee eee ee ee) 






Strate or New York, County or New Yorg, 83s.: 


I, GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. GEO. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of May, 
1902. WM. A. MAIN, 


Notary Public, Kings County, 
Certificate filed in New York. 
CHARLES pag 
W. ROCKH Visa Directors. 
STUYV ESANT FISH. 


Correct—Attest: 





TATEMENT OF 
THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
<9 oe City of New York, at the close of business April 80th, 














RESOURCES. 
TaGR G0 MAIER. a0 cescaccsccksvbesedeve $5,808, 647.96 
United States bonds ee ).00 
Stocks. as > and investments 00.00 
Bankin ).00 
Due from bane and bankers. ° 3.26 
GE. Caw dé. tue eines 090 ceseaeeandeatiese 65 
OR, oc iicntcanvicncsnSetleewecsebenesaand $10,878,868.87 

LIABILITIES 
0 re ee VTE - $1,550,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits. ‘ 608,472.19 
ta oovgebeecbecoete bees 650,000.00 
WEE, acces deutenceceteccsses 7,575,396.68 
Rs os dccas padpen vender sesihucee ate $10,378,868.87 


EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, President. 

EWALD FLEITMANN, Vice-President. 

HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 

NELSON A. REYNOLDS, Asst. Cashier. 

ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Asst. Cashier. 
Francis M. Bacon, Jr., Arthur L. Lesher, 
Daniel A. Davis, Augustus F. Libby, 
L. F. Dommerich, Elkan Naumburg, 
Ewald Fleitmann, Edwin S. Schenck, 
Wm, Halls, Jr. Emil Seyd, Jr., 
Pearson Halstead, Frederick Southack, 
Robt. B. Hirsch, James Stillman, 
Jacques Huber, Henry B. Stokes, 
Edward A. Walton. 











SS OS OO ae a 











THE INDEPENDENT i 








EPORT OF THE OONDITION OF 

R THE a By BANK, 

at the close of business April 30th, 1902: 

d discount; RESOURCES. $10, 100 to Te 

Loans ab Wicd Wes « cupidies giveeceesct x 

OveTEeAElD 2+. caccb deed sndee cee ccscedbscosbers 905.76 

Bonds for circulation............esceesseeeees 50,000.00 

Other bends GR BARE. oc ccc ccosvecsccnvccecose 2,892,399.57 

Banking house and safe deposit vaults........ 250,000.00 

Cash assets: 

oe 4 lO ee $4, 152,423.54 
Clty CRO. . cvecccccccccccceeces 642,427.84 
Due from: 
Other ee ee ee ee 2,630,066.46 
United States Treasurer........ 39,000.00 
7,468,917.84 
BCD s via cdc docssepocces cc qatpere cssheged $20,858,121.66 
LIABILITIES. 

Gootees 4 WEE Wile cb eedasee ss cecounse sete $1,000,000.00 
Sat Ska ass adbednereccdacsabosecohhes 1,000,000.00 
EIN. Mine 6bnb6 dnnscoccastedinecdecs ), 208.15 

Glrea oy bo bale Gain Denes bese ccabettnse oh 50,000.00 

preaividuals idhtecdacdnererduné $15,399,771.97 
OO ae 3,129,051.54 
Et ee Pe ey ere $20,858, 21.66 
INTEREST PAID ON ACCOUNTS.—Interest is paid a the 
ne rt of eg th firms and coi tions. 
CERT OSIT.— Certificates of deposit 


current rates. Sums of fifty dollars or more received repay- 
able on demand without interest. 

LETTERS CREDIT.—Letters of credit for travelers 
me available in the principal cities of the world. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE.—Foreign exchange bought and 
sold. Cable transfers made. 

BONDS.—Municipal, railroad, gas and other corporation 
bonds bought and sold. 

CORRESPONDENCE or a personal interview with a view 

to business relations ee a ted. 


o. BILLINGS, 
eNDREW McNALLY M. BLOUNT. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD, JOHN M, SMYTH, 
WILLIAM BEST. 
J. R. WALSH, President. 
ANDREW McNALLY, Vice-Pres’t. 
F. M. BLOUNT., Vice-Pres’t. 
T. M. ‘Fa: Cashier. 
F. McLEAN, Ass’t Cas 
HRLAUB, eet. "Cashier. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
at Morristown, in i State of New Jersey, at the close of 
business April 80th, 





EE 
Teens an Gipeewets......ccctccdbeagsecccccsces $520,193.41 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 86.64 
United States bonds to secure circulation... .. 25,000.00 
Stocks, gecurities, COC. ceccssscscotcecsvcsocs 1,073,765.42 
Banking ROMEO. .0ces000ecdhebbbbanhecdenseare 70,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 10,407.53 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 141,730.43 
Due from approved reserve agents............ 232,593.86 
Internal revenue stampS.........0.s-seeseeees 21.18 
Checks and other cash items............+++++ 4,670.25 
Notes of other National banks.............+.. 2,000.00 
Fractional paper queasy nickels —- cents... 138.99 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz 
Specie ..cccocssahiend vevsbsebtsvbed $32,242.80 
Legal-tender noteS.........e+e+ee+- 68,892.00 
os 101,134.30 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
5 per cent. of circulation)............+.++. 1,250.00 
Dota... 066 sssidseds deste dhenends<+adhees $2,182,992.01 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital ateckt gO iis osc csccccctgttcbedas $100,000.00 
Sarplus Gis «dick chscstiadhs ob¥Us 06 ss 0 bas 100,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes even 106,111.24 
National bank notes outstanding. . 24,000.00 
Due to other National banks...... se 36,709.98 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 1,365.13 
a deposits subject to 
BOE ckcunke ds cenngataeedineat ,810,365.76 
Certified GER i v's ck sedcncennsdEe 4,439.90 
1,814, 805.66 
Doees. 5 i. dcksdseds see eeen a> hale $2,182, 992.01 


belief. ALBERT H. VERNAM, P ent. 
Sworn to and ‘Sot before me this 8th of May, 
eg Public of New Jersey. 


Correct—Attest: < ROBT 
RUDOLPH H. KISSEL, > Directors. 
FRANK TURNBULL 





National Exchange Bank 


BOSTON, Mass., April 30, 1902. 





Loans and discounts .. «+++ $5,942,223.28 
Due from banks. i 629,312.94 
Cash and reserve........ 2,378,163.13 

$8,949,699.35 
Capital stock . ses + ees {$1,000,000.00 
Surplus and profits . 612,812.15 
Circulation BE ted 50,000.00 
I a: kn <A taints 1st wees  —_7,286,887.20 

$8,949,699. 35 





DIVIDENDS 





NEW YORK OFFICE OF 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 


27 Beaver Street, New York City, May 6, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of this Com pen ar this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT =. the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable on June 2, 1902, at the Banking 
House of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 17 Nassau Street, New York ety. 
The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will be closed at 8 P. M. o 
May 15th, 1902, and will remain closed until 10 A. M. ,tA 8d, 1902. 


JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 








INSURANCE 





1902 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist,1902 - $28 291,564.38 
LIABILITIES - 5,905.423.85 
SURPLUS - - - 1 - 38 Ba. 140.53 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - + NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 


$19,553,609.71 
-».17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Is * pane and safest 
of contract, 








aw affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
e estate, 
mn. Re ay a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


©The | Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
{ts Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 


are unsurpassed. 
eo ou wanta policy for which you will 
m on an ordinary life policy, buy 
Gecchangentlo: Term Policy. 


y about half the 
ie Washington's 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


Formerty, 4 Polley of Life Insurance 


was regarded as an evidence of prudent fore- 
pore now, its absence is justly regarded as a 

eproach and condemnation. Only the man whose 

ife is worth nothing to any human being can suc- 
prod Fo excuse an uninsured condition—unless, 
indeed, he is uninsurable. 
bring you to that condition; do not tempt the 
chances. There is no larger or better company 
than the METROPOLITAN per INSURANCE Com- 
PANY OF NEw YORK. 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD. 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Capital Stock, all ay 
fe Deaeranse 








Total Assets, Jan. ist, ess 
AMES NI President, 
. R. » Secretary, 

» Asst. Secretary. 


Procrastination may | 








If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
7 ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
B. PIERCE, - - - = = Secretary 
B. BRAINER Treasurer 
F. BRODLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 


Ww 
F. 
de 
L. 
L. 





Cash Capi 
Reserve for re-insurance and = bevy oan. 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1902..$2, ae 886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





co Me ee 


THE INDEPENDENT xxi 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Noe Xexk, Senuaey Sia, 18. 
The S telly the Charter of the Com- 
pany. following statement of its affairs on the 
BM hg 1901 : 


Premiums on Marine risks o- ist January, 
1901, to 8ist December, 1901 


$3,604,917.63 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


Premiums petit en January, 1901, 
lr ns ; 


a $275,102.19 
Ro pe nt ee r 
oe 


54,889.85 $329,992.04 





us 
years. $398,184.81 
oceurred and 


ere estimated 
and paid in 1901, »458,859.48 $1,857 ,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 11 98 
Reinsurances.. eet $197,649.63 


$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 
has the following 
tes and State of ’ New York Stock, 





Cash in th the hands of European Bankers 
losses under policies payable sy 4 
countries 


Six per cent. interest on the certificates of ite 
will be paid to the holders nf Bm ee | legal nts 
on and after er Tuesday. the fourth of F February nex 

The itanding certificates of the issue 0: 1896 will be re 
and paid ce the holders thereof, or their legal resentat 
and after Tuesday, thi of next, 








for‘ the i ending Sist pp ont coma 1901 lor 
on and after Tuesda: y, the sixth 
of May next. 


By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


William P. “Boulton, 
Joseph H. Chay 
eoreee Der Forest, 
William BE. Dodge, 
Cornelius Eldert, rho 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 34d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS © 14 thirteen copies of Tax Ixor- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 


























Mutual Reserve Life 
Tusurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 


STATE OF New YorK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
I, FRANCIS HEND Superintendent of Jaair 
ance, DO HEREBY CERT! 
Reserve Fund Life Associatio: 





entrusted to it. 
IN WITNESS yapenor, I pave bs hereunto sub- 
scribed m and cai my Official 
~~ Seal to be alized in duplicate, at the City 
{i8.} of albany, on the day and year first above 


sy FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 





Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 





ae 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1901, $19,688,832.43 
Liabilities . . 17,397,755.70 


Surplus .  $2,291,076.73 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 
President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building, 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 








‘THE INDEPENDENT 








O'Neill's 
The Greatest Rug Sale 


Ever Inaugurated in the City of New York! 


$15,000 


worth of Genuine 


TURKISH ann PERSIAN 


RUGS 


in Carpet Sizes, Hall Pieces and Small Sizes 
now on Sale at almost 


HALF FORMER PRICES. 


In some cases at less than half! The lot comprises Kazaks, Mossouls, Cara- 
baughs, Shirvans, Silk Kermans, Ferrogahans and Tabriz’s, all in the choicest 
designs. If you need a Rug or two to brighten up the home or the office this is 
your opportunity, the best perhaps you'll ever have—note the prices: 


Silk Rugs. Hall Pieces. 


The 6500 Grade at 2200 | The 37 50 Grade at 


‘The 42 50 Grade at 
The 95 00 Grade at 37 50 The 47 50 Grade at 


Carpet Sizes. Small Sizes. 


The 38 50 Grade 25 00 The 5 75 Grade a 
The 48 50 Grade 29 50 The 10 50 Grade na 
The 62 50 Grade 39 75 The 45 98 Grade at 
The 75 00 Grade 43 75 The 146 75 Grade at 
125 00 Grade 95 00 The 19 75 Grade at 
155 00 Grade 110 00 The 22 50 Grade at 


na@e-These are without question the most phenomenal 
values ever given by any retail house in New York. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2Jst Street, N. Y. 
































